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THE GOVERNMENT BEGINS ITS RAILWAY OPERATION 


To the ordinary traveler and even to the ordinary shipper 
of freight, the transfer of the entire railway property of the 
United States from private to public management made no 
obvious difference. Trains ran as usual—except for the extreme 
cold weather, for which the Government was hardly responsi- 
ble—and the same conductors punched the same kinds of 
tickets that they had always punched. Nevertheless, there was 
a change at once made which is bound to have immediate prac- 
tical effect, 

Mr. McAdoo, the new Director-General of Railroads, 
promptly declared that priority of shipment over all other com- 
modities should be given to coal. The fuel shortage is so pro- 
nounced, on account of the congestion on the railways, that not 
only is the welfare of the people disturbed through lack of fuel 
to heat dwellings, but the very production of goods, including 
munitions, has been threatened for lack of fuel to fire the fur- 
naces of factories. By giving to coal the priority of shipment 
Mr. MeAdoo has recognized the basic quality of this commod- 
ity. 

More than that. He has made a special and interesting order 
that affects New York City. As many Americans who have pot 
happened to visit the metropolis may not realize, the only way 
hy which coal can be brought into New York from the South, 
and specifically from the. Pennsylvania fields, has been by con- 
veying it across the Hudson River, or the North River as it is 
known in New York City. Except for the railway tubes under 
the river, the only means for carrying it from the New Jersey 
shore has been by barges. This way requires the unloading of 
the coal into the barges and then the unloading of it again from 
the barges. 

Mr. McAdoo has ordered that the under-river tubes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which have been heretofore used prac- 
tically for passenger service only, be used for coal trains, and 
that these coal trains be given preference over passenger trains. 
The astonishing statement is made that this order of Mr. 
McAdoo’s will mean a saving of from three to seven days in dis- 
tributing coal to consumers. 

These two orders issued by Mr. McAdoo are illustrative of 
the advantage of Government operation. No private railway 
company could have the authority to issue either of them. Gov- 
ernment operation has thus made the impossible possible. 

On another page we report various opinions on this new 
enterprise of the United States Government. 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR IN A TRAP 


So far as Lenine’s Government stands for Russia, there is 
no hope that western Russia can escape German domination. 
Whether that domination is military or moral does not much 
matter. If Lenine declines Germany’s terms, German troops 
can and will occupy Petrograd and Moscow. It might almost 
be said that there are Russian soldiers but no Russian army on 
Russia’s western front. When the discussion of peace terms is 
over and the effort to get Russia’s betrayed allies to join in the 
scheme has failed, as fail it must, Lenine’s Government, so 
cailed, is, we believe, doomed, and Germany will do what she 
chooses with western Russia. Help must come from the south 
and east of Russia; those who may perhaps bring it must be 
adverse to anarchy and Bolshevik:.n ; and, if such an effort 





gains head, it should be supported by England, France, and 
America. 

England and France have indirectly refused to join Russia 
and Germany in peace parleying under present conditions. 
Lloyd George, in a letter to the British National Labor Con- 
ference, declared: “‘ Achievement of the purposes for which the 
Allies are fighting is essential to the future freedom and peace 
of mankind.” 

The French Premier, M. Clemenceau, refused to give pass- 
ports to Petrograd to Socialist delegates toa conference, saying 
that, if he should, many people would not fail to say that France 
was taking part in preliminary negotiations for peace, which 
was in nowise thought of in the absence of any propositions 
from the enemy. 

Count Czernin, the Austro-Hifigarian Foreign Minister, in 
his proposal on Christmas Day at Brest-Litovsk, accepted Rus- 
sia’s “ basic ideas” of no annexation and no indemnities, but 
was subtly and intentionally confusing in his comment and defi- 
nitions. Thus, he declared, first, that the Russian proposals 
could be realized only in the event that all belligerents obligated 
themselves to adhere to the terms of such a peace; second, that 
the Central Powers did not intend forcibly to annex territories 
seized during the war, nor to deprive nations of political inde- 
pendence lost in the war; and, third, that “the question of the 
subjection of nationalities who have not political independence 
to another country cannot be solved internationally, and must 
be met by each government and its people in the manner estab- 
lished by the constitution of that government.” He added, “ The 
protection of the right of minorities is an essential part of the 
right of peoples to self-definition.” 

The American Secretary of State has confessed his inability 
to understand what the quoted phrases mean, and The Outlook 
joins in this confession. 

If the’German idea of peace seems impossible of acceptance 
by Lenine, still more unlikely is it that Germany would accept 
Russia’s terms, for they would check Germany’s Mittel-Europa 
scheme. 

We treat of the proposal of peace in an editorial on another 
page. 


THE LAST WEEK OF 1917 
ON THE BATTLE-LINES 


There were cheering incidents for America’s allies in the 
battling of the week ending January 2. Italy still held its own 
on the Piave River and in the Asiago region where the Ger- 
mans and Austrians have now for weeks tried to force their way 
past the foothills of the Alps and into the Italian plains. Better 
news than this was that of an attack by French troops in the 
Piave sector; their success was notable in itself and also as 
showing Italy and the world that France is ready to take the 
offensive for Italy. The French army drove back and across the 
river the Austrians who have long had a lodgment on the 
farther side; moreover, the French took about 1,400 prisoners 
and many guns, large and small. The French have algo repulsed 
with their usual firmness a new and violent German thrust at 
Verdun. 

The British on their Cambrai sector finally won back “ Welsh’ 
Ridge-” in a heavy counter-attack following some successes by 
the Germans in this vicinity. In Palestine, despite activity by 
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the Turks, General Allenby has taken three hundred square 
miles of country and his front is nine miles beyond Jerusalem. 
A lamentable British loss (on December 22, but just reported) 
was that of three destroyers and nearly two hundred men off 
the Dutch coast. 

The chief German war exploit of the week seems to have 
been the destruction by airplane bombs of part of Padua’s beau- 
tiful cathedral and of other churches and a museum, with the 
accompanying loss of those works of art which were not capable 
of removal. 

In one sense there is now no Russian battle front. Yet head- 
lines read “ Big Losses in Three Days. Battle Near Moscow.” 
Russia’s civil war is on, and Kaledine’s Cossacks are at least 
half-way between the Don River and Moscow. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION AND OUR 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

General Pershing has given an interview to representatives 
of the Associated Press which ought to set at rest the anxiety 
of those men and women who have been concerned over the 
fact that the commanding general of our expeditjonary forces 
has permitted the men under him to drink light wines and beers. 

It is not always easy to interpret justly the actions of a man 
when the attendant circumstances are only partly. known. 
For this reason many people familar with conditions in France 
have been loth to criticise General Pershing’s failure to prevent 
the sale of light wines and beers to his troops. That this 
instinctive trust in General Pershing’s judgment has been justi- 
fied is now a self-evident fact. 

In the interview to which we have already referred General 
Pershing said : 

The question of prohibiting the sale of all intoxicants to Amer- 
ican troops is under discussion with the French Government, . 
but of course there are difficulties here in France that do not 
exist in the United States. The general order issued December 
18 was a long step toward the prevention of drinking among 
our men. 

It was not by any means intended to convey an injunction to 
the American troops to drink light wine and beer, but quite the 
reverse. It was drawn to conform to French regulations on the 
subject. 

It stated only that light wine and beer would be permitted 
and prohibited the purchase of and acceptance of gifts of 
whisky, brandy, champagne, or similar beverages. It ordered 
that all drinking places where such articles are sold be forbidden 
American soldiers. It is the same regulation made in France by 
the British army and by the French. 

General Pershing said that he, personally, was heartily in 
favor of prohibition for the American expeditionary force, 
but he pointed out that grave objections existed to the adoption 
of a policy which would mean the imposition of prohibition 
upon a foreign country totally unprepared for such a course. 
The adoption of absolute prohibition within the American forces 
would mean the closing of all wine-shops in the region where 
our soldiers operate. The feasibility of such an action can be 
determined only by those actually on the ground. It is not a 
decision which can rightly be made by the American Congress. 

As The Outlook pointed out last week, General Pershing’s 
original order abolishing the use of heavy liquors was coupled 
with rigid regulations to prevent the spread of social diseases. 
General Pershing in his latest interview calls attention to this 
fact and adds: 

Thus far the record of the army in both respects has been most 
excellent. It is highly gratifying to me and is a testimonial to 
‘the high character of the American soldier. Everything possible 
is being done to protect his morals and his health, pry make 
him an honor to himself and his countrymen. 

To those who are hastening upon incomplete information to 
criticise the action of our commander in France we suggest the 
motto, “ Trust Pershing.” 


A GREAT CITY STRICKEN 
On December 30 the wireless brought news from Guate- 
mala of the destruction of the capital of that neighbor Republic. 
Guatemala City, it is reported, has been completely destroyed 
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by an earthquake, and its population of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand made homeless. A message made publi: 
by our Navy Department stated that a series of earthquakes. 
beginning on December 25 and continuing for several days, wer 
responsible for the great disaster. Eighty per cent of the build 
ings of the city were destroyed in the earlier earthquake, an 
the remaining buildings brought down in the earth-tremor: 
which followed. 

No figures have yet been received as to the extent of th 
destruction of life, but unless the account of the destruction o! 
property is exaggerated, the loss of life must have been large. 

The Navy Department has ordered all United States vessels 
in the vicinity of the Gulf of Honduras and the Pacific coast 
of Guatemala to render all the assistance possible to the stricke 
population. The American Red Cross has made a preliminar) 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the immediate pur- 
chase of supplies, and a steamer now at a Gulf port is being 
loaded with large quantities of flour, potatoes, crackers, disin- 
fectants, stores of galvanized iron for temporary buildings, an: 
certain staple foodstuffs, and will set sail for Barrios, on the 
east coast of Guatemala, as scon as possible. The American 
Minister to Guatemala has also been asked to organize a relief 
committee among the American residents of that city. 

Guatemala City was situated about five thousand feet above 
sea level in a wide table-land traversed by the Rio de Las Vacas. 
Deep ravines surround this table-land and beyond it high moun- 
tains rise on every side. Guatemala City was three times as 
large as any other city in the Republic. It was laid out with wide, 
regular streets, many of which were planted with avenues of trees. 
Most of the houses of the city were only of one story, but they 
were solidly and comfortably constructed and frequently sur- 
rounded by large gardens and courts. The theater, which is 
reported to have collapsed while occupied by a large audience, 
was one of the best in Central America. Guatemala City has been 
called the Paris of Central America. The chief trade of the city 
has been centered largely in coffee. 

Guatemala City was the third capital of the country, the 
two earlier capitals having been successively destroyed by a 
voleanic deluge of water and an earthquake. The city which 
has now been destroyed became the seat of government in 1779. 
It sutfered severely from earthquake in 1874. In less trouble: 
times its destruction would have rivaled the destruction of 
Messina or of St. Pierre as a matter of international concern. 


EARNED AND UNEARNED INCOMES 


The present War Revenue Law imposes a so-called 
“ excess profits ” tax of eight per cent on all earned incomes over 
$6,000 ; this in addition to the heavy income tax. 

Let us suppose that a lawyer or clergyman, a physician or 
dentist, has worked his way up in his profession enough to 
receive $10,000 a year. He pays his individual income 
tax on the $10,000 and this tax of eight per cent on every- 
thing over $6,000 in excess of his deductions. The provision 
was doubtless aimed at the professional men who enjoy abnor- 
mally large incomes, such as corporation lawyers with their 
rumored $100,000 fees. 

The provision was adopted in the final hours of a committee 
conference of Congress, and was so framed as apparently to 
exempt members of Congress from its operation. Since then 
members of Congress have been hearing from their constituents 
as to the justice of such an exemption. The result was that the 
Representatives thereupon voted distinctly to include them- 
selves, and, so that they might have good company in their 
resolution, they also subjected Federal officers and employees 
to the operation of this tax. Thus it now includes among others 
the President of the United States, with a salary of $75,000; the 
Vice-President and the Cabinet officers, each with a salary of 
$12,000 ; the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, with a salary 
of $15,000; the Associate Justices, each with a salary of $1+.- 
500 ; and the Circuit Court Judges, each with a salary of $7,000. 

We are glad that the Congressmen are willing to assume the 
obligations which they would place on other men. But, after 
having thus put themselves on record, they might well have 
repealed the whole pravision. 

It provides for a vicious tax. It puts an extra penalty om 
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Lreland in the Columbus Evening Dispatch 
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LIKE EVERYTHING ONE GETS FOR NOTHING 
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incomes derived from brains compared to those derived from 
invested capital. Jncomes from invested capital may, it is true, 
belong to those who are running up incomes by their own 
exertions ; but such incomes may also belong to the idle rich, to 
those who merely sit at their desks and clip coupons, to those 
with no purposeful occupations, to those of no particular use 
to the community. If not to-day, the day will come when the 
Government will have to discriminate between earned and 
unearned incomes. 

It ought to be a fundamental principle of taxation that the 
Government should impose a higher rate on incomes from invest- 
ment than on incomes from brains and industry. Certainly in- 
comes earned by the efforts of individuals and where no capital 
is invested ought not to be regarded as excess profits or taxed 
as such, 

The worst of this provision is that though it pretends to be 
an “excess profits” tax, it is nothing of the sort. No matter 
what the individual earned before the war, the entire income 
above the sum of $6,000 bears the unusually heavy and discrim- 
inating tax of eight per cent. It is. not a tax on war profits-in 
any sense whatever. It is a special additional income tax with- 
out reason laid upon a special class. 

To our regret, Representative Longworth’s amendment to 
rectify the excess profits tax was defeated. This may not mean 
its final defeat, however. We hope that it will pass the Senate 
and be reconsidered in the House. If not, as Representative 
Lenroot remarked during the debate, “|We will take it to the 
people of the country in the next election.” 


THE NEGRO AND THE WAR 


An appeal has come to The Outlook from a Negro lawyer 
of New York, Mr. Charles A. Smythwick, which ought to 
receive very careful consideration of an un-Congressional variety. 

Mr. Smythwick begins by the assertion that less than half of 
the ten million Negroes in the United States are at the present 
time co-operating with the Government. If we grant the cor- 
rectness of his estimate, we can readily agree with his further 
statement that such a state of affairs “ raises a serious question 
—serious, because the Nation cannot dispense with the serv- 
ices of four or five million citizens in this crisis.” Our corre- 
spondent states that the situation which he condemns has not 
been caused by any lack of patriotism among our Negro citi- 
zens, but from the fact that American Negroes have been mace 
to feel that their assistance was not wanted. 

It is in no spirit of racial antagonism that the criticism of the 
present conditions is made. “If we are defeated in this war,” 
we are told, “ race prejudice, social equality, superiority or infe- 
riority between man and man, will not matter ; in that case we 
shall all—superior and inferior—go down to one common ruin.” 
Manifestations of race prejudice our correspondent condemns, 
not because of their effect upon his own race, but chiefly because 
of their effect upon the war. He points out that unfairness to 
his people at the present time disturbs labor conditions, pre- 
vents al soldiers from throwing their hearts into their work, 
and results in the wasting of valuable resources in food and 
supplies. 

Specifically he points out some of the ways in which Negroes 
have been made to feel that their aid was not wanted : 

The agents sent out by the Government to sell Liberty bonds, 
to conserve the food supply, and to husband the material re- 
sources of the Nation in general have paid scant attention to the 
Negroes. A Negro woman complained to the writer a few days 
ago that she was in a certain theater in New York City on the 
night before the last day of the ay bond campaign, when 
an agent was present soliciting subscribers for Liberty bonds. 
There were five other Negroes besides her present; the agent 

solicited subscriptions from all the persons present except those 
six Negroes. 

None of these Negroes had bought a Liberty bond up to that 
time ; and so far as the writer wae ov able to find out only one 
of them bought Liberty bonds the following day, which was the 
last opportunity. . . . So little attention was paid to Negroes in 
the campaign for the Second Liberty Loan that “ Harlem,” in 
New York City, the richest Meuse district in the world, was not 
canvassed. So completely was this district ignored that even in 
the height of the canvass one would not have ascertained that 
the campaign to sell Liberty bonds was in progress from a visit 
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to this district. It is intolerable that so much material help 

should be thrown away when it is so sorely needed. 

Surely such a plea to be permitted to help should not fall on 
deaf ears. It is not often that a nation is criticised for asking 
too little rather than too much from its citizens. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF WEEKLY JOURNALISM 


In these stirring times, when things of great importance in 
the world history are happening every day. the trials of the 
editors of a weekly newspaper like The Outlook are greatly 
augmented. The last forms of The Outlook go to press about ten 
or eleven o’clock on Wednesday evening of each week. Our 
composing-room is kept open to this hour on Wednesdays in 
order that the latest possible news may reach our readers. 
Sometimes an event so important happens on Thursday, after 
the edition is on the press, that we stop the presses, take out a 
form of two or three pages, reshape and recast it. Usually this 
can be done without delay or mishap in getting the edition 
promptly to our subscribers, but in the issue of ‘The Outlook 
for last week, January 2, a slight mishap did occur. The an- 
nouncement of the President’s taking over the railways of 
the country was not made until Thursday morning, December 27, 
The edition of The Outlook dated January 2 was then in 
process of being printed. We stopped the presses, took out from 
the forms one or two articles and substituted an article on the 
new policy of Federal railway control as announced by the 
President. In making this change, through one of those mishaps 
which sometimes happen even in the best-regulated newspaper 
offices—mishaps which the New York “Sun” used to ascribe 
to the “ office cat ””-—some defective copies of The Outlook, lack- 
ing the editorial article on “ Government Operation of the Rail- 
ways,” were mailed before the defect was discovered and reme- 
died. The defective copies were only a few hundred in number, 
but each one must have been as annoying to the recipient as 
though a million had been printed. We shall be glad to mail 
perfect copies of that issue to those of our subscribers who may 
be good enough to notify us that their copy was misprinted. 


NEW LANDS IN THE ARCTIC 


In our picture section this week will be found a portrait 
of the famous Arctic explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, whose 
safe arrival at Herschel Island has been followed by news of 
him from Melville Island, in Alaska. Both despatches seem to 
have come by means of a trading vessel. 

The later message is extremely interesting and reeords in 
detail a new Arctic exploit, namely, the discovery by Stefans- 
son in the summer of 1916 of several small islands and of one 
of comparatively large size. This larger island has its south- 
west corner in latitude 79° 50’ north and longitude 102° west, 
and reaches northward for about two degrees. Mr. Stefansson 
also extended very largely his knowledge of the land which he 
discovered in 1915. 

It is supposed that Stefansson has arrived at Fort Yukon in 
Alaska, which is about two hundred and fifty miles southwest 
of Herschel Island. He reports that Captain Beneard, of the 
Mary Sachs, and a Norwegian named Thomsen lost their lives 
in trying to bring mail to Melville Island in 1916; otherwise 
Captain Stefansson’s long and arduous Arctic exploration seems 
to have been without serious illness or any disaster. 

It is almost exactly four years and a half since Stefansson 
started on his journey to the Far North. During this time he 
has been heard from only once, in 1915, when he sent the news 
of his first discovery of new land. 

As we pointed out in an article printed in The Outlook 
about a year ago called “An Explorer who Feared to Cross 
Broadway,” Stefansson first became known to the general 

ublic in 1910 because of his discovery of the so-called White 

skimos of Victoria Island. He is an American citizen, born 
in Canada of Icelandic parents, and previous to his discovery 
of the blond Eskimos had traveled among the Eskimos of the 
Mackenzie River and had studied them in detail. His prime 
principle in traveling among the people of the Far North has 
been to live as the natives live and to carry the slightest possible 
amount of food, clothing, and equipment. 
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AN ANSWER TO A PROPOSAL OF 


PEACE 


ECENTLY in an American eity the police were notified 
that murder had been committed in a club known to be 
_ a criminal resort. When they went to investigate, the 
door was barred against them and their demand for admission 
was met with rifle shots from the building, which killed one of 
the police. Attack on a brick building with clubs and rifles was 
impossible. The police brought a cannon from a near-by armory 
and threatened to batter the building down. Then the club 
members came tumbling out. But the club leader remained. 
He declared that he would not be taken alive. He was mistaken. 
He was found hiding. in a neighbor’s cellar, and is awaiting the 
judgment of the Court. The city authorities were probabiy to 
blame for the conditions which made the criminal club possible. 
The police probably were not saints. To disturb the repose of 
the city by the bombardment of one of its houses was a disaster 
to be avoided if it was avoidable. Nevertheless there was only 
one answer to the request for terms—unconditional surrender. 
We tell the story as we recall the report given in a daily news- 
paper. The parallel is plain, the meaning of the parable clear. 

Three and a half years ago two criminal nations declared war 
against Europe. Their neighbors besought them to submit the 
issue to arbitration. They refused arbitration. Their neighbors 
besought them to confer in an endeavor to find a road to peace 
with justice. They refused conference. Austria made war on 
little Serbia ; then Germany and Austria made war on Russia 
because Russia came to the defense of Serbia; then on 
France because France would not pledge herself not to come to 
the aid of Russia; then on Belgium because Belgium would 
not violate her pledge of neutrality; then on Great Britain be- 
cause Great Britain came to-the defense of her allies; then by 
treachery swept Turkey into the maelstrom despite the interests 
and without the consent of ‘her people, and sought to incite her 
to a world-wide religious Wit—Mohammedanism against Chris- 
tendom. 

In this war the chief criminal has violated the four funda- 
mental laws of social morality : 

(1) Thou shalt not kill: She has murdered in cold blood 
thousands of peaceful citizens. 

(2) Thou shalt not steal: She has robbed industry, and what 
she could not earry off she has wantonly destroyed. 

(8) Thou shalt not commit adultery : She has given military 
support, if not official sanction, to rape. 

(4) Thou shalt not bear false witness. She has lied openly, 
flagrantly, brazenly. 

She has been a robber on land, a pirate on the seas. Her 
crimes have been so efficiently, so courageously, so magnificently 
perpetrated that they have dazzled the eyes and dulled the con- 
science of some of our moral mentors. But they have not 
obscured the vision of the plain people. 

But she has not sueceeded. Her booty has not enriched her. 
She has impoverished herself while despoiling her neighbors. 
Her unsuecessful crimes have united all Christendom against 
her. Among the Christian nations she has not a friend. All 


peoples, ineluding her own, are weary of the war. She now pro-’ 


poses to the mob which masquerades as a government in the 
Russian capital the restoration of peace without annexations 
and without indemnities. What answer should Christian civili- 
zation make to this proposal? The people may leave their Gov: 
ernments to put the answer of the nations in diplomatic terms. 
But if we understand the public sentiment of the men who are 
fighting the world’s battles for liberty, and of the fathers and 
mothers who sent them to the field, their answers, in diplomatic 
phrase, would be something like this : 


We do not want your promises. You break them. 

Nor your treaties. You disregard them. 

We cannot deal with you as a moral nation. Your most 
popular philosopher has declared that the moral law is not ob- 
ligatory, and you have accepted and acted on the philosophy. 

Withdraw your armed forces from all European territory 
* hich you now occupy. Withdraw your Zeppelins from the air 
«al your submarines from the sea. Disband your armies. Dis- 
mantle your fleet. Theu we will talk with you, not before. But 
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we will tell the people—our own people, your people, the people 
of the world—what we want and what we do not want. 

We do not want your territory. We do not want to govern 
your people. We leave your punishment to natural causes—that 
is, to God. We leave you to reap as you have sown. That we 
cannot prevent. We do not wish to interfere with the manage- 
ment of your own affairs, and we shall not interfere except as 
interference may be necessary to undo the wrongs you have 
perpetrated and to protect other peoples from future aggres- 
sion. We do not propose when this war ends to initiate a 
commercial war against you; but we mean to maintain, with 
or without your aid, the freedom of the seas. 

We will not return your colonies to you. You are not fit to 
govern dependent peoples nor to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment. 

You cannot undo the evil you have done. You cannot restore 
the dead to life, nor the fields you have devastated to fruitful- 
ness, nor the cities, churches, and libraries you have in mere 
wantonness destroyed ; nor put back into the mountains the coal 
and iron you have carried off. We do not demand of you the 
impossible. But you must restore the booty you have taken to 
enrich your own cities. You must repair, as far as reparation 
is within your power, the hideous wrongs you have committed ; 
and you must be prepared to do whatever we think is necessary 
to protect the world’s peace from you in the future. This will 
not be a matter for conference between us. It will be a matter 
for our decision and your acceptance. 


Some of our contemporaries both at home and abroad desire 
the Allies to make official reply to the proposals which Austria 
has made to the Russian Bolsheviki. Such a reply might unify 
the forces of justice and disintegrate the forces of crime. 
Whether the German people have been deluded or terrorized, 
they have been apparently united in the past. They are certainly 
discontented now. As they do not enjoy the privileges, so they 
do“not bear the responsibilities, of a free people. We ask no 
privileges for ourselves which we do not desire for them. We 
ask no more for the world than German freemen asked for 
themselves in the futile revolution of 1848, no more than Ger- 
man Social Democrats have asked for themselves in the years 
that followed that revolution. But what they humbly asked for 
themselves, we imperatively demand for the world, Our quarrel 
is with their masters. 

What Edmund Burke said nearly a century and a quarter 
ago is equally applicable to-day: ‘“* We are at war with a system, 
which, by its essence, is inimical to all other governnients, and 
which makes peace or war, as peace and war may best contribute 
to their subversion. It is with an armed doctrine that we are at 
war.” 

With a power armed to enforce that doctrine on the civilized 
world, the power that Dr. van Dyke has rightly called the 
* predatory Potsdam gang,” the civilized world neither can nor 
ought to make peace. 


FREE POLAND 


The story of Poland is one of the most romantic in the entire 
history of modern Europe. Less than two hundred years ago 
Poland was one of the great kingdoms of northeastern Europe. 
Without going into historical details, which would take far more 
space than we have at our command, it may be said that, partly 
owing to the clash of social forces like that which has so shaken 
Russia, and partly owing to the great military transformation in 
Europe just preceding the Napoleonic era, the Kingdom of Po- 
land was divided into three parts in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, one part being taken over by Russia, one by 
Austria, and one by Prussia. 

The spirit of Poland since the Middle Ages has been a pe- 
culiarly democratic spirit. The kings of Poland, for example, 
were elected by the people. The assembly of the nobles which 
governed Poland was conducted on the principle which is familiar 
to Americans as the principle of the New England town meet- 
ing, where every individual came in, expressed his own views, 
and even toa remarkable extent had a veto power. After the 
first partition of Poland there was still a small section of the 
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country left independent, but the Constitution, indeed the 
whole tendency, of this small independent part was so liberal 
and democratic that the autocratic powers of Europe a century 
ago foresaw that it threatened danger to their institutions, and 
its independence was taken away. The result is that, while to- 
day there is no such thing as a geographical or a political Po- 
land, there is a Polish nation with traditions, customs, and 
spirit founded in freedom and desiring to perpetuate freedom. 
It was believed by Russia, Prussia, and Austria—less by Aus- 
tria, perhaps, than by the other two—that the partition of Po- 


land would destroy its national spirit. By what was probably a- 


tacit agreement, the autocratic powers of Russia and Prussia 
forbade the use of the Polish language in the schools, in public 
gatherings, and even in public prayers of the people. But, in- 
stead of crushing the national spirit, this method, as we have 
seen in recent times in Belgium, only increased the national 
spirit. Thus we have to-day what may be called the Polish 
question. That question is, What shall be the status of the 
Polish people as a result of the great European war ? 

Unfortunately, during the last century many of the histories 
that have been used in the schools of the United States and of 
England have been based on German sources. We now know 
enough about the influence of German autocracy upon the edu- 
cation of Germans during the forty years since the Franco- 
Prussian War to know that the purpose of German historians 
has been to teach that the Polish people are highly emotionaf, 
unstable, disputatious, and therefore incapable of governing 
themselves. Americans, unfortunately, have shared in this im- 
pression in spite of the fact that they were aware that in the 
field of literature and art and military gallantry Poland has 
produced many great figures. There comes to the mind of the 
well-read American in science tue name of Copernicus, in 
music the names of Chopin and Paderewski, in literature the 
name of Sienkiewicz, in military courage in the cause of free- 
dom the names of Kosciuszko and Pulaski—all Poles. It is clear 
that a nation which can produce such great figures as these is not 
so barbarous as to be incapable of self-government. 

So we come to the present situation. Americans are deeply 
interested in justice to Belgium and to Serbia, for during the 
three years of the war they have begun to understand their situ- 
ation. They ought also to have the same deep interest in the 
present plight and the desired future of Poland. 

To promote an understanding of the Polish question and so 
to direct the efforts of the Poles during the war that after peace 
may be declared Poland shall again take its place among the 
free nations of the world, a Polish National Committee has 
been formed, with its executive seat in Paris. The distinguished 
Polish artist Paderewski, who has won his way to the affections 
of the American people as one of the greatest musicians of 
modern times, is the representative of this Committee in the 
United States. Last autumn Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, 
wrote to Mr. Paderewski a letter from which we quote the fol- 
lowing sentences : 

I beg to inform you that on October 19, 1917, the American 
Ambassador at Paris forwarded the request of Mr. Dmowski, 
President of the Polish National Committee there, that the 
United States Government recognize that Committee as an offi- 
cial Polish organization. On November 10, 1917, I took pleasure 
in instructing the American Ambassador at Paris to extend the 
desired recognition of the Government of the United States. 


To this official recognition of the “ Polish question ” by the 
Government of the United States the Polish National Com- 
mittee desires to add the popular recognition and sympathy of 
the people of the United States. The prime purpose of the 
Polish National Committee, and the Polish patriots who are 
co-operating with it, is to make it clear to the world that no 
just peace can be established until the Polish question is prop- 
erly solved. That solution is the re-establishment of Poland by a 
reunion of the three parts now under Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian domination. It is not a matter of importance at the 
moment whether this re-establishment of Poland shall take the 
form of a republic or a constitutional monarchy, but it is im- 
portant that the Poles shall be united and free to determine 
for themselves what kind of government they will have. Through 
German sources of information there seems to have come a pre- 
vailing impression in the United States that the Polish nation 
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is small—one not larger in numbers and territory, for example, 
than Serbia. The fact is that Poland when reunited would be 
one of the most homogeneous peoples in Europe, for it would 
have a territorial area considerably larger than that of France ; 
in it there would be over thirty millions of people ae 
pure Polish, and in addition other ethnic strains like the Slovaks, 
who practically speak Polish. Is not the question whether thirty 
millions of people of the same racial stock and speaking the 
same language shall come justly to their own, which has been 
taken away from them by despotic military power, one of the 
great questions of the war? 

The question may be raised as to why we say that there are 
thirty million people speaking pure Polish in the territory 
which should form an independent Poland when the figures in 
so good an authority as the “ Statesman’s Year Book” of Eng- 
land give the number of Polish-speaking people in what are com- 
monly regarded as the Polish provinces of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria as twenty millions. The explanation is simple. Polish 
statistics, as we have already intimated, largely come from Ger- 
man sources and it is to the political interest of Austria and 
Germany, as it was before the war to the Romanoff dynasty, to 
make the number of ethnically distinct Poles as small as possible. 
Moreover, the statistics in the “ Statesman’s Year Book ” account 
only for Galicia (or Austrian Poland), Posen (or Prussian 
Poland), and so-called Russian Poland, often spoken of as the 
Vistula province. There are in addition the provinces of East 
Prussia (where all the peasants even under the strict control of 
Germany speak Polish), and Lithuania, Podolya, and Volhynia, 
the last three being under Russian control. If the inhabitants 
of these provinces, which should rightly form an integral part of 
the new Poland, are taken into account, the total number of 
Polish-speaking people in what is rightly Polish territory would 
undoubtedly amount to about thirty millions. 

Americans have been puzzled somewhat by the fact that 
about a year ago Prussia announced that she had created an 
independent Polish kingdom. What she did was to organize a 
scrap of Russian Poland which she had captured from Russia 
into a fictitious or paper state for the sake of impressing her 
own people, and possibly the rest of the world, that she was in 
favor of Polish liberty. It was really nothing but an exanple of 
Prussian camouflage. She tried to organize an army of 500,000 
Poles from the inhabitants of this conquered territory. After 
weeks of work and propaganda she obtained only five hundred 
recruits ! 

It is interesting to compare this deceptive and futile effort of 
Frussia with the work of the Polish National Committee in the 
United States, which has already gathered a contingent of ten 


thousand American Poles who, with the permission of the, 


American Government, are now training in a camp at Fort 
Niagara in New York State and Niagara-on-the-Lake on the 
Canadian side. It was not a question with the National Polish 
Committee of how many recruits they could get, but how they 
could check the various volunteers who wished to join this con- 
tingent. For when Paderewski sounded the “ call toarms ” the 
volunteers were so numerous that there was neither equipment 
nor barrack camps to take care of them. It may surprise some of 
the readers of The Outlook to know that there are in the United 
States four million Polish-speaking people. Of these, fifty thou- 
sand have already either a. ars responded to the draft 
and are in the service of the American Army. The Polish con- 
tingent in training at Fort Niagara and Niagara-on-the-Lake is 


composed of men who are not subject, because of age, to the | 
United States service, although many are citizens of the United © 


States. This Polish contingent, now in training under Amer- 


ican, Polish, and Canadian officers, with the general supervision | 
of the French Military Attaché in the United States, has been © 
accepted by the French Government as a unit of the French 7 
army. The uniform is a French uniform of the bluish-gray 7 









cloth which is employed by France. But there are certain in- 7 


signia on the uniform which mark the contingent as a Polish ~ 
contingent. For example, the officers wear the Polish white ~ 
eagle on the collar. On the arm, on a magenta silk brassard, © 
magenta being the Polish national color, a silver white eagle is 
embroidered. This contingent will be under the command of 7 
the French General Staff, but as a mark of recognition of Polish 7 
nationalism by France and her allies the officers immediately in ~ 
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command will use the Polish language and the unit will carry 
and fight under the Polish banner of the White Eagle. 

In view of these facts, how is it possible for the Government 
of the Entente Allies to take the peace pro s just made by 
(ount Czernin, of Austria, seriously? For neither Austria 
nor Prussia has shown the slightest desire to relinquish 
despotie control over the millions of Polish people whom they 
vovern wholly by conquest. Polish citizens and residents in the 
United States are confident that President Wilson and our 
(jovernment are fully determined to accept no terms of peace 
which do not include a restitution of the rights of Poland. It 
is not alone humanity and justice that demand this, but also 
military expediency. For European peace can never be estab- 
lished on a firm basis until the Polish question is rightly solved. 
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HARBORING A FRIEND OF THE 
ENEMY 


So long as we remain at peace with Bulgaria we are allowing 
Germany to keep an agent for propaganda and information at 
the very center of our Tecuenmnan Je are even surrounding 
Germany’s agent with diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
The Government of Bulgaria wants Germany to win, and is 
helping Germany ; and yet we allow the Government of Bul- 
garia to have its Minister at Washington and its consuls in 
various parts of the country. What kind of service the Bul- 
garian Minister is performing for Germany will be told next 
week in The Outlook in an article by Demetra Vaka. 

We ought to declare war on Bulgaria at once. 


MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


WHAT THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


INTO THE CONDUCT OF THE 


WAR IS DISCOVERING 


tees which are trying to determine the wherefore of the 

undeniable shortage of supplies for our troops is like follow- 
ing @ spider web from its outer edge to the home of its creator. 
Just as all the strands of a spider web lead at last to the center, 
so do all the lines of inquiry into the shortage of military sup- 
plies lead at last to the War Department at Washington and 
to the officials who have tangled their struggling subordinates 
in 2 web of red tape as securely as any spider ever entangled 
a fly. 

it is of course not at all fair to charge the present Adminis- 
tration with the appointment to office of many of the men 
within the War Department who have, to say the least, con- 
clusively demonstrated their inability to live up to the demands 
of the present situation. The Democratic Administration inher- 
ited the War Department bureaucracy from Mr. Wilson’s 
predecessors in office. The country has a right to hold the 
Administration responsible for the continuance of incompetent 
officials in office in the face of an emergency which has tested 
owe war-making powers as these powers were never, and never 
could be, tested in time of peace. 

The cost of the state of unpreparedness permitted to exist 
even after the outbreak of the world war in 1914 becomes daily 
more painfully evident. Two striking instances of what this 

+ lack of preparedness has cost the country were recounted to a 
Senatorial Investigating Committee by Major-Generals William 
M. Wright and Edwin St. John Greble, commanding officers 
at Camp Doniphan, at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and Camp Bowie, 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 

(reneral Greble told of his efforts to secure from the War 
Department enough clothing to supply his troops with the 
minimum amount required to maintain their health. He told 
how he had warned the War Department that the lack of 
clothing would result in serious loss of life. In September he 
sent word to four War Department officials informing them 
fully of the conditions in his camp, but he failed to get any 
action before November 14. He recounted the fact that he had 
reported to the War Department that he was forced to put 
twelve men within tents designed to accommodate eight men. 
Any one who has slept in an army tent knows that the placing 
of twelve cots within its narrow walls requires the abandon- 
leit of practically the whole floor space to sleeping purposes. It 
lucins that twelve men are compelled to sleep as closely together 
as though the whole tent were one large bed. 

(reneral Greble stated that he informed the War Depart- 
ent of the crowded conditions within his encampment on 
September 11, and that on November 14 he received a telegram 
trom the Adjutant-General (in reply to his letter of September 
11) telling him to put fewer men in the tents! 

l'igures make dull reading, but it is worth while to record 
here the percentage of equipment needed at Camp Bowie as 
compared with the actual amount of equipment provided for 

the troops stationed there. The shortage of equipment is made 


ik follow the trail of the Senatorial Investigating Commit- 


clear by the following figures. The percentages given represent 
the amounts of material lacking : 

Rifles, 59 per cent; bayonets, 65 per cent; pistols, 86 per 
cent ; cartridge belts, 59 per cent ; machine guns, none on hand 
(twenty Colts shipped) ; automatic rifles, 88 per cent; 3-inch 
guns, 88 per cent; 6-inch howitzers, none on hand; 1-pounder 
cannon, none on hand; artillery harness, 92 per cent; horse 
equipment, 81 per cent; infantry equipment (this includes 
haversacks, first aid pouches, and canteens), 78 per cent ; small 
arms ammunition, 75 per cent; artillery ammunition, 90 per 
cent. In addition there are no live grenades and none of the 
special carts, including rolling kitchens. 

Similar testimony was given by Major-General Wright 
concerning conditions at thee Doniphan, Oklahoma. At 
Camp Doniphan are stationed some 24,000 men and nearly 
a thousand officers. At this camp serious shortage in clothing 
has resulted in an inexcusable number of deaths. Winter cloth- 
ing has, however, now been provided and great improvement in 
the health of the soldiers has been noted. But the shortage of 
ordnance supplies still continues. Among the articles of equip- 
ment lacking at present are more than 5,000 rifles, 10,000 
automatic pistols, 9,000 bayonets, 160,000 bayonet scabbards, 
16,000 haversacks, 12,000 cartridge belts, 56 batteries of 
artillery, and 234 machine guns. 

The shortage of such equipment means a psychological loss 
almost comparable to the physical loss. A soldier must not only 
be supplied with equipment when he needs it for purposes of 
drill and instruction, but he is very much further along in his 
development as a soldier if he is provided with equipment whieh 
he can regard as his own peculiar property, and which he can 
cherish as such. 

A writer in the New York “Sun” quoted a retired colonel 
in the United States Army as commenting upon the testimony 
which has recently, been heard within the halls of the Capitol 
in the following language : 

“‘T wish some of the Senators who were asking Greble and 
Wright why an enlisted man couldn’t be trained as well with a 
broomstick as with a regulation rifle could know just a little 
bit what a West Pointer learns when he joins his first command. 

“ Let me tell you: An infantryman’s rifle is to him what his 
favorite bat is to a baseball player. And then some. An en- 
listed man will fight even his bunkie quicker than you can drop 
a hat for monkeying with his rifle. He knows there is no other 
rifle just like it in the world. As a matter of fact, no two rifles 
are precisely alike, and a soldier finds more difference in rifles 
than a batsman finds in bats. He studies all its little peculiarities 
until he thinks of them as evidences of human temperament. 
He actually believes they are... . 

“ Broomsticks! Why, a recruit is not a soldier until he has 
lived a year with a rifle, and will fight for her reputation.” 

The shortage of overcoats which caused such suffering to the 
men at Camp Bowie and Camp Doniphan is even less excusable, 
perhaps, than the shortage of military equipment of a more 
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technical variety. Any American familiar with our National 
disregard of military preparation can find a dozen reasons why 
we should not have been able to manufacture arms and am- 
munition upon an instantaneous demand—even though that 
instant happened to be nine months long. But in the matter of 
overcoats our civilian requirements have caused us to gine 
a vast machinery for the manufacture of woolen cloth whic 
ought to have been available without serious delay for the crea- 
tion of the necessary military supplies. We have, too, in this 
country a great industry devoted to the manufacture of ready- 
made clothing of all kinds, an industry which, it seems to the 
lay mind, might have been mobilized for the present emergency 
with considerably less creaking of official wheels than has been 
manifest. 

According to testimony given before an investigating commit- 
tee, General Sharpe was generally empowered by the Secretary 
of War to let contracts on last April 4 for two million over- 
coats. Yet Senator McKellar has received telegrams from the 
commanding officers of eight camps stating that they are short 
some ‘forty-six thousand woolen overcoats, and General Sharpe 
has himself admitted that the army is to-day short one hundred 
thousand overcoats of the number required for the clothing of 
the men now in the service. Orders have, it is said, been placed 
for overcoats for about a million and a half men, but the Sena- 
torial investigation has so far developed no information of the 
existence of a really business-like plan within the War Depart- 
ment looking towards the actual co-ordination of the call which 
is bringing this large number of men into the service and an 
available supply of clothing necessary to keep these men in 
health. 

In addition to the revelations before the Senatorial Com- 
mittee of inadequate management within the War Department 
a striking instance of the workings of the bureaucratic mind 
was made manifest on a recent occasion to the citizens of the 
town of Raritan, New Jersey. 

Into this town drifted the other day a number of recruits 
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from all over the country, stating that they had been ordered 
to report at an ordnance depot at Raritan for duty. The citi- 
zens of Raritan would have been very glad to provide these sol- 
diers with the object of their desires, but, so far as they knew, 
no ordnance depot existed within the boundaries of their town. 
They did, however, take the soldiers into their homes and pro- 
vide for them until the mystery was unraveled. 

It later became known that the ordnance depot to which 
the men had been ordered was in process of construction at 
Metuchen, New Jersey, some miles from the town of Raritan, 
but situated on the Raritan River. It seems that the War 
Department had been under the illusion that it possessed an 
ordnance depot at Raritan for several weeks, for mail had 
been received at the Raritan post-office addressed to the non- 
existent depot covering the period of nearly one month. Just 
as fast as it had been received it had been returned to the War 
Department marked “ Misdirected.” 

When the War Department learned that it had no depot at 
Raritan and that the depot at Metuchen was not yet ready for 
the troops assigned to it, the War Department quickly decided 
to transfer its soldiers elsewhere and to telegraph the draft 
boards previously ordered to assign men to Raritan to regard 
these orders as canceled. General Crozier reported to the Sen- 
ate that the explanation for the mistake was as follows: 


One of the seven hundred of the younger ordnance officers 
who have been assigned to duty in the department evidently took 
too literally a promise that the barracks would be ready last 
week. I find that the word was communicated to the Draft 
Boards tosend men to Raritan, so as to be on hand when the 
base is completed. They ought to have been directed to Metuchen 
instead. But I am told the barracks there are not quite ready. 
It was a mistake that was corrected as soon as we learned of 
the advance guard of soldiers arriving at Raritan. 

We've headed the others off. They won’t be sent there until 
the barracks at Metuchen are ready. 


The explanation is published here for what it is worth. 
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A POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION 


OVERNMENT operation of the railways has been the 
subject of political discussion in America for many years. 
Now it has become suddenly an accomplished fact. 

Many Americans, naturally conservative, have regarded the 
proposal that the Government operate the railways as the sug- 
gestion of a dangerous Socialistic experiment. Now war has cre- 
ated conditions which have made the transfer of the railways 
from private to public management a necessity. 

In order to ascertain how this revolutionary change has 
affected public opinion in America we have sought for the ex- 
pression of views from a representative Socialist organ, from 
representatives of organized labor, from railway operators, from 
newspapers and individuals who have the point of view of the 
capitalist, and representative newspapers of the North, the 
South, and the West. ° 


THE OPINION OF THE SOCIALISTS 
Concerning a change which only a few years ago would have 
been widely regarded as Socialistic, it is natural to inquire what 
the Socialists think. Perhaps as representative as any Socialist 
organ is the New York “ Call.” This paper is inclined to be 
slightly ironical in the course of its remarks. It says : 
Labor—resentful, sullen, implacable labor! And those awful 
brotherhoods of railroad trainmen that have come so near up- 
setting society with their insatiable demands! Those children 
of the horse-leech, continually crying “Give!” What about 
them? Look at them now! All their greed and rapacity has 
fallen from them as filthy rags, and they now stand forth in the 
shining raiment of economic righteousness! Oppose Mr. 
McAdoo? No, sir! They are loyal and patriotie men, and they 
will make no demands that will’ embarrass the Administration. 
They will stand by Mr. McAdoo to the last man. They are con- 
fident that the Government will give them a square deal in the 
matter of wages. Slaves of the State? Nonsense! Labor accepts 
State control of the railroads with a joyful whoop. 


In voicing the particular opinion of the Socialists the “Call” 
says of them : 

Many of them object to that guarantee of the average of 
three years’ big profits, but . . . here is a clause that . . . will 
exact more admiration when its purport is more fully understood. 
As a matter of fact, most Socialists have not noticed it yet, and 
that is why we reprint it here [the italicizing is the “Call’s”]: 

“ Regular dividends hitherto declared, and maturing interest 
upon bonds, debentures, and other obligations may be paid in 
due course; and such regular dividends and interest may con- 
tinue to be paid wntil and unless the said director [Mr. 
McAdoo] shall from time to time otherwise by general or special 
orders determine.” 

The “ Call” makes this comment : 

Spoken like a real dictator! . . . A genuine dictator obligates 
himself to nothing. . . . Why should we Socialists not rejoice 
too? . . . The age of miracles is not past: it’s just a-coming . . . 
you will still see more wonders; things that you thought the 
Government could never do. 

That the Government’s taking over the railways is an episodic 
change which will be permanent and that better and more effi- 
cient service would result was stated by Mr. Henry Bruére. 
the former City Chamberlain of New York City, at the recent 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society’s meeting as reported by the 
Boston “ Christian Science Monitor.” Government control of 
the roads, he said, would have also a great influence on city 
governments. Public control of street railways, food, fuel, an«d 
housing problems was predicted. Mr. Bruére foresaw a city 
composed of persons who would see that things got done ani 
would regard the Government as an instrument to work with 
and not an outside thing. 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

Opinion on the part of labor leaders and trade unionists has 

been, so far, not publicly expressed. Before the war organized 
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labor was inclined to oppose government ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities—including railways. This was largely 
beeause the railway brotherhoods, who constitute the unions of 
railway employees, saw in government operation a menace 
to their accustomed freedom of action. The war, however, has 
brought about a change in the point of view of many railway 
presidents and other officials, and may have likewise changed 
the point of view of many railway employees. Whether it = 
actually done so or not it is too early yet to tell. Labor leaders 
are slow in expressing personal views before consulting the organi- 
zations they represent. At the time this issue of The Outlook 
goes to press no labor papers published since the President’s 
proclamation have come to our notice. 


THE OPINION OF THE RAILWAY OPERATORS 


In seeking the opinion of railway managers, one naturally 
turns to the New York-Chicago “ Railway Age.” It says: 


Railway facilities have now become inadequate because the 
various regulating bodies have refused to let the railways earn 
enough of return to raise the capital required to make facilities 
adequate. The breakdown is not a breakdown of railway man- 
agement, but of railway regulation. . . . 

There is grave uncertainty as to whether the Government has 
proceeded fiona all or, indeed, most lines with real efficiency. And 
yet it is soberly contended that it should take over the operation 
of the railways in order to increase their efficiency. . .. The 
Government does other things badly, therefore it would operate 
the railways well. 


Among railway presidents one might select at random Mr- 
E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, or Mr. 
Ralph Peters, President of the Long Island. As reported by 
the New York “ Evening Post,” Mr. Ripley says, in line with 
the “ Railway Age’s ” criticism : 

As to Government ownership of railroads in the future, and 
what it would mean to the efficiency of railroad operation, .. . 
the United States Government has never yet transacted any busi- — 
ness as economically or as efficiently as private interests have 
done. I say this advisedly and with full recognition of what it 
did in the case of the Panama Canal. . . . The Government of the 
United States is a great political machine. The business of rail- 
roading is a science. The mixture of one with the other would 
destroy the science and corrupt the machine. 


And Mr. Peters says: 


I do not see Government ownership of the railroads in the 
future. In many States we have tried it and it failed and was 
costly. The people will not trust any one party with the great 
power of perpetuating itself in office that would surely result 
from Government ownership. Government ownership might 
mean full protection for the holders of railroad securities, but it 
means no continuous policy or responsibility for results, and it 
would not mean efficiency in railway operation nor wisdom in 
capital expenditure. Abroad it has resulted in freight rates 
twice as high as those here, and, if the wage scale be considered, 
foreign freight rates are four times as hig: 

According to the New York “ Sun,” other railway men have 
expressed themselves as follows: Mr. C. Stuart Patterson, a 
director of the Pennsylvania System, said: “The President has 
acted wisely. He patriotically has done that which he deems 
best for the entire country.” And another director, Mr. T 
Dewitt Cuyler, asserted : “ All will give the Government the 
fullest co-operation.” The same paper reports Mr. Charles S. 
Mellen, former head of the New Haven System, as follows: 

A single directing head for all the railroads of the country will 
serve to cut out the hauling of the thousands of cars empty 
one way—a waste of transportation effort which has been so 
prevalent under private ownership through the competitive war- 
fare of the different railroads to get business. Now, under Gov- 
ernment control, freight will be shipped by the shortest and most 
expeditious route without regard to which railroad benefits by 
freight revenue. 

Tue “Sun” also reports an opinion from Mr. Theodore P. 
Shonts, President of the Interborough Consolidated Corporation 
of New York City, who has had large experience in operating 
Western railways : 

With the security-holders protected by the Government guar- 
antee on a smantelie basis, and with the railroad systems of the 
country operated as a whole, I can see nothing but good as a 

result. The guarantee of security should encourage investors, and 
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the economies and increased efficiency from unified operation will 
greatly increase the transportation power of the country. 

The most emphatically approving opinion of any railway 
president, however, seems to be that of Mr. Frederick D. Under- 
wood, of the Erie System. He said, according to the “ Sun :” 


This is the best news that I have heard in many a day. It is 
the biggest and finest thing that has ever happened to our rail- 
roads. . . . On the basis of the general announcement I would 
say instantly that it will be a grand thing for the country as 
a war-time measure, a grand thing for the railroads themselves, 
and a grand solution of the labor problem. ... It will be 
accepted enthusiastically and of course loyally by the manage- 
ments and stockholders. 


THE OPINION OF CAPITAL 

In obtaining the opinion of capitalists one naturally turns to 
the New York “ Commercial and Financial Chronicle.” Noting 
that the President’s act has two distinct aspects—the one bear- 
ing upon the operation of the roads as a transportation system, 
and the other bearing upon the treatment of the security-hold- 
ers—it thinks the latter in its immediate influence much the 
more important of the two aspects because of its intimate bear- 
ing upon the general financial situation. It proceeds : 

Every one will accept the situation in a patriotic spirit... 
even though under Government control and management the 
efficiency of the roads . . . shall not be improved... . The Ad- 
ministration does not mean to repeat the mistake of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission or continue the latter’s destructive 
policy, a policy the failure of which has become so palpably evi- 
dent at the present crucial period in the country’s history. 

To this the well-known and influential New York “ Journal 
of Commerce ” adds : 

There ought really to be improvement and enlargement of 
facilities during this period of government control anda stronger 
and more harmoniously working system thereafter. . . . 


“Wall Street” has come to be in many minds a sort of 
synonym of capital. Hence the opinions of men who work in or 
near Wall Street are significant. Mr. J. P. Morgan’s name 
would occur first to many inquirers. He says, as reported by 


the New York “ Sun:” 


In my opinion, the President’s action should be a great relief 
to the situation. The railroads, with every desire to help as much 
as possible in winning the war, have found themselves hampered 
by division of authority and by the competitive policy imposed on 
them by law. As this situation could be salle only by Federal | 
action, it is a great satisfaction to see that action taken. I am 
sure that Mr. McAdoo will have the heartiest co-operation from 
every one in the great task he is undertaking. 


The “ Sun ” also reports Mr. Alexander J. Hemphill, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Guaranty Trust Company, as calling 
the President's proclamation “the greatest constructive thing 
that has happend in years for the elivoada” 

And Mr. Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, is also reported not only as approving the 
change but as saying in particular : 

Perhaps the most cheering feature . . . is that this action 
means a quickening of our National efficiency for the winning 
of the war. 

GENERAL OPINION 


The opinion of the newspapers throughout the country is 
ractically unanimous in approval. The editorials in the Spring- 
field “* Republican ” are always read with respect, and it says: 
Because of the absolute power which the Federal Government 
may now exercise over the routing of traffic . . . centralized 
control should be beneficial in various industries at an early day, 
especially in the transportation of coal. 


The New York press is soemphatic in its approval that the 
Socialist “Call” pokes fun at it. “Even the New York 
‘ Times,’ ” it remarks, “ swallows the previously supposed nasty 
medicine with a fairly good grace, and professes to find it quite 
tasty and not atall disagreeable.” The “ Times ” itself declares : 


President Wilson has put an end to a period of uncertainty 
and disquieting rumors by which quite enough harm has been 
done. It was time for the decision and the decision will be wel- 
comed by the people and by the a eee 

Director-General McAdoo appeals for the support of public 
sentiment. He was sure of it before his appeal reached the eyes 
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of readers of yesterday’s newspapers. It is difficult to imagine a 
qeicker or greater response than he has received from every 
direction. 

The newspapers of the South and West echo this. The 
Louisville “ Courier-Journal,” one of the best known of all the 
Southern papers, says : 

The elimination of competition, the co-ordination of transpor- 
tation systems, and the subordination of all other purposes to 
that of making the resources of the United States nl for the 
prosecution of the war should make the transfer of the railroads to 
government control of decided constructive value. 

The experiment cannot succeed without serving as an object- 
lesson in government ownership .. . a bridge which a majority 
of Americans will be willing to cross when they reach it. At 
present the Se gpenner of war occupies every American’s 
mind. . . . All else must be made subordinate to it and where 
possible contributory to it. 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON 


THE OUTLOOK 








: In the Middle West the Chicago “ Herald ” stands prominent. 
t says: 

After noon to-morrow Uncle Sam will be at the throttle ... 
This relief will probably be appreciated by no one more than the 
railroad managers themselves . . . If Government control is the 
only way of bringing the Government to afford that relief which 
the roads have long been clamoring for, it will have certain ad- 
vantages over the semi-Governmental control which pnaite 
the income drastically but permits the outflow to flow unchecked. 


In conclusion, the opinion of the “ Kansas City Star,” whose 
opinions are Nationally respected, forms a suitable summary of 
the whole matter: “It is testimony to the immense changes 
worked in the National spirit that such a revolutionary move- 
ment is carried out with little opposition in any quarter. The 
American people are solidly behind any measure necessary to 
help win the war.” 


A MEETING OF POLITICAL 


SCIENTISTS 


SPECIAL 


As some of our readers who have read in The Outlook Mr. Davenport’s lively observations on public 


CORRESPONDENCE BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


uestions, and who know of his 


acquaintance with the practical workings of government through his experiences in political office, may need to be reminded, the writer oi 
the following special correspondence is Professor of Law and Civil Polity at Hamilton College—TueE Epirors. 


of college professors—historians and classicists, sociolo- 

gists and economists—and political scientists of the uni- 
versity persuasion. And, naturally, the most war-shocked and 
war-bewildered of all were the political scientists. What about 
the future of responsible democracy ? Is there to be any future? 
Not unless democracy can be made to work far better than it 
has worked hitherto. Beard, sometime protesting Professor of 
Politics at Columbia, offered a scathing indictment of the legal- 
istic political philosophies of recent generations, and openly con- 
fessed for himself and his comrades that there had been neither 
adequate vision nor political health in any of them. Dodd, of 
the University of Chicago, defined a reformer as a well-mean- 
ing person, usually a college professor, who believes that things 
ought to be different and who has a panacea to make them dif- 
ferent, which fails because he has no conception of how things 
actually are done in the politics of the country or what the 
underlying forces are with which he has to deal. 

Actual government is more and more looking to political 
science for ideas of reorganization. There is no doubt about 
that. A good representation of the political intellectuals of the 
United States were gathered at Philadelphia; but they recog- 
nized that the country had asked of them bread and that they 
had given it a stone. They hadn’t put it across. Treitschke put 
it across. For a generation he fed the sources of power in the 
German state with the political nutriment craved by the law 
of its sovereign being. As an inspirer of autocracy to do its 
ablest and its worst he is without a peer. 

When will the political intellectuals of America begin to 
inspire democracy to do its noblest and its best ? Certainly not 
until they get in touch with the human nature of American 
democracy and begin to understand the great sub-conscious 
forces of its being. Political science in the United States knows 
what Aristotle thought and Machiavelli and the Federalists. 
It ean describe governments that have existed and it begins to 
have a vision of certain concrete particulars in which govern- 
ment and society in the future must be different from govern- 
ment and society in the past. But it has in places of power no 
Bismarcks,; no Treitschkes, no Hamiltons, and no Madisons, and 
no powerful intellects of action who see the whole thing in the 
large and are able to put it across. 

The great body of political intellectuals in America are doing 
very little to make democracy responsible and efficient and 
powerful, because they are not in touch with the motives and 
sources of action. They are not in touch with the great cur- 
rents of human nature, with men and things as they are. They 
are ping around just now for an economic interpretation of 
polities, which is all right as far as it goes. But very few of 
them are practical political psychologists, which is an important 


Tt City of Brotherly Love during the holidays was full 





matter for a political scientist. They have no broad, corporate 
political philosophy, and no way of putting it across if they had 
the philosophy. It was easy for Treitschke. The organization 


- of the German state was eager and ready for his ideas. But it 


is a far harger task to inspire and lead into action the inchoate 
and chaotic American democracy. 

What is to be done about it? How shall the political sci- 
entist become more competent, and by what methods shall he 
put it across? In the first place, no man ought to be allowe: 
to teach political science who doesn’t spend part of his time in 
the world outside of his college class-room in the laboratory of 
practical political activity. You cannot inclose a laboratory of 
political science within the four walls of a building on the cam- 
pus. Every political scientist should have his roots deliberately 
and practically in the world outside, and boards of trustees and 
faculties should come to see the very great need of it in this 
particular department of knowledge. Dry-as-dust disquisitions 
about days that are done or about Utopias that never dawned 
are no help whatever to the American democracy. 

And the whole system of public school and yo education 
needs to be revolutionized on the side of preparation for citi- 
zenship. The place to put practical political ideals in a democ- 
racy is in the plastic and impressionable minds of boys and 
girls who to-morrow are to have the voting power and the 
control absolute of the country’s future—a great new pro- 
gramme of concrete citizenship worked into the school curricu- 
lum at an early period and required of every boy and girl to 
the end of the educational career ; no paltry civics nor skeleton 
studies in government, but concrete community experiences 
directly participated in under the school roof or near by —voting. 
naturalization, parliaments, courts, the manifold community 
activities that function in a city or county or State. Nothing 
can stop the universal suffrage of both men and women in a 
democracy ; nothing must stop their preparation for it when 
the age of duty comes. 

The great need of the leaders of democracy is a better know!- 
edge and a better appreciation of human nature in pelitics. 
Now everybody votes and everybody reads and democracy has 
broken loose from its swaddling-clothes. It is impossible to 
control democracy from above by checks and balances ani 
weights and hobbles, as the revered Federalists did in the early 
days of the Nation. Democracy resents such inhibitions, an! 
ought to resent them. It is too late even benevolently to coerce 
democracy in this country, in any event. Real leaders with ideas 
and deep and genuine sympathy with the masses of the people 
are henceforth to be the most reliable checks upon the mo!) 
spirit in America and throughout the world. 

But how are you going to sympathize with democracy an: 
lead it straight, no matter how ame of a political intellectua! 
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you are, unless you sit down with democracy humbly and learn 
its inner nature and the great and more or less sub-conscious 
forees which determine its action? The intellectuals and natural 
lulers are under bonds to live with democracy, to sit down 
putiently in all the political club-houses, trade-union gatherings, 
aud farmers’ associations, and learn what democracy is thinking 
about and how democracy feels about it. 

Why, in New York City, does Al Smith last longer than 
John Purroy Mitchel? Why does Tammany outlast all its 
Fusion foes and grow slowly better in the process? From the 
standpoint of democracy, it is a matter of the survival of the 
fittest. Al Smith knows the human nature of every man, woman, 
and child on Manhattan Island. That has always been the 
strength of Tammany. The cold corporate method, no matter 
how efficient, applied to politics without recourse to human 
nature or appreciation of it, is doomed to failure. The last Fu- 
sion campaign in New York City will*long remain a classical 
illustration of the futility of selling good government from above 
to a democracy. It cannot be done, not even with the most enor- 
mous overhead charges. The last attempt at a new and far 
letter Constitution for the State of New York failed precisely 
at this point. A group of thoroughly able and sincere men 
planned, more or less in camera, after the manner of Federalists, 
a better instrument of government than New York had ever 
known. I do not know that the inspectors of election are through 
yet with counting the overwhelming majority in opposition. 
Those modern Federalists forgot that you must let modern 
democracy know at every point what you are doing, patiently, 
determinedly, sympathetically, or you cannot put it across. 








Through sympathy and the humble spirit of getting acquainted 
with things as they are, perhaps by and by the whole American 
public cant about men who interest themselves practically in 
polities will cease. The right leaders will come, though, will be 
recognized, and will be influential. As the result of many a sad 
experience there is now a public tone of opprobrium against 
men who persistently seek to become influential in public affairs. 
They are “self-seekers ” or “ office-seekers,”’ at best to be toler- 
ated and suspected, defeated soon, and changed often in order 
to insure political security and the public welfare. Their salaries 
are usually fixed at amounts which Mr. Murphy, of New York, 
once rightly affirmed to be only “chicken feed.” The only 
alternative has seemed to be to depend, as England has done, 
upon the leadership of a benevolent aristocracy of wealth and 
position. But the American democracy does not take kindly to 
this alternative. Neither will any democracy in the long run. 

There is a better way, and perhaps the American democracy 
will follow it when its sympathethic intellectuals make themselves 
well enough acquainted with the common mind, so that the com- 
mon mind begins to trust them. Great numbers of young men 
in the colleges of America ought to be under instruction to look 
forward to practical politics as a means of livelihood as well as 
of service. The most practical politics is enlightened self-inter- 
est, modified by the spirit of service and of sympathy with the 
ideals of the mass of mankind. Not all of this was said at the 
meeting of political scientists in the City of Brotherly Love, 
but the substance of what is here written lay back of all that 
was said. 


Philadelphia, December 2), 1917. 


SENATOR NEWLANDS: AN APPRECIATION 


BY FRANKLIN 


K. LANE 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


SHOULD like to lay a “ sprig of Western pine” upon the 

bier of Francis G. Newlands. He wasa nobleman. Through- 

out a long life of active political struggle he never made 
an enemy whom he would not have chosen as an enemy, and he 
drew to himself all men of fine aspiration. Some of those with 
whom he worked thought him a dreamer—and he was. He had 
that obsession, so unbelieved in by the practical politician, that 
the world was eventually ruled by thought; that the man who 
kept his head clear and open to the incoming of the highest 
impulses would find himself gradually surrounded by those who 
come up slowly to the same high plane. It was this great opti- 
mism which was the foundation rock of his nature. He believed 
that the innate secret of democracy was its sureness in the end 
to do the right thing. He was a dreamer, and he saw some of 
his dreams come true. It took twenty years of agitation to gain 
the consent of Congress to look at the problem of our rivers 
and deserts and forests as one National problem. It is fifteen 
years and more since his effort resulted in the Reclamation 
Act; and only at the last session was he able to tie the problem 
of irrigation to the problem of flood control and water trans- 
portation. 

Itwas on Mr. Newlands’s resolution that the Hawaiian Islands 
came into the Union. He labored tirelessly on behalf of the 
railway men to secure protection for their lives upon freight 
trains through the passage of the Safety Appliance Acts. He 
lvlieved in the Constitution as a living instrument quite equal to 
the responsibilities and duties of a growing Nation. Indeed, a re- 
view of his political career will show him to have been a forward- 
looking man from his earliest day in Congress. He saw clearly, 
and before others saw or dared to speak, the things which threat- 
ened and which must be met; and, splendidly lacking in what 
one of his colleagues called “a sense of opportuneness,” he 
battled in season and out for measures which promoted the 
making of an American nation that was more serviceable to the 
world in its physical strength and in its physical beauty. He 
challenged the finest qualities in men; never their smallnesses, 
their petty personal likes and dislikes, and, as a result, drew 
from all those whom he knew their noblest qualities, revealed 
their tiner selves ; and only in his death all realize how much 
they respected him and how real their affection for him was. 











FRANCIS GRIFFITH NEWLANDS, BORN AUGUST 28, 1548; DIED DECEMBER 24, 1917 


The Vice-President, with his exceptional power of discrimina- 
tion, said a true thing: “I admire some men and love a few. 
Newlands I both admired and loved.”: A gentleman and a 


statesman has passed. 


Washington, D. C., December 26, 1917. 











States are signalized by the visit to this country of two 
important Japanese commissions. The first, of which 
Visount Ishii is the head, was a diplomatic mission. Its function 
and its reception in this country have already been noted in these 
pages, It was signalized by the Ishii-Lansing agreement _con- 
cerning the rights of Japan and the United States in the Far East. 
One of the questions which the Ishii Mission dealt with was 
the part that Japan had in the war. It is this subject that the 
first of the two following articles discusses. 

The second commission is known as the Finance Commission. 
While it is officially appointed, authorized, and sent by the 
Imperial Government of Japan, it is not at all political. Its 
function is rather social, industrial,and economic. Viscount Ishii’s 
mission may be likened to an official call of the Government of 
Japan upon the Government of the United States. Baron 
Megata’s mission may be likened to a call of the Japanese peo- 
ple upon the people of the United States. 

In the second of the two following articles Baron Ito, of the 
Finance Commission, tells our readers something about the com- 
mercial relations of Japan and America. The Imperial Finance 
(Commission, of which he is a member, and which arrived in San 
Francisco about November 1 last. is making a study of the 
industrial and economic devel. _« t of the United States by 
visiting and observing the work ot American manufacturers, 
industrialists, and merchandisers. For many years the balance 


["s growing friendly relations of Japan and the United 





JAPAN'S WAR PROBLEMS: HER NEW RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES, EUROPE, AND CHINA 


of trade between the two countries has been in favor of Japan, 
as the phrase goes. That is to say, Japan has exported more to 
this country than she has imported from us. The balance has 
been paid by us in specie by exchange on London. But Japan 
would much prefer to take this balance in commodities rather 
than in money. Steel, forexample, is very necessary to Japan s 
a manufacturing country, and she would like to import more 
steel from the United States; and Japan needs the steel to 
finish the ships which she is building, and which we and our 
allies need. An increase of exportations from this country to 
Japan of raw materials and manufactured goods would be, of 
course, an advantage to American commerce. 

Baron Megata, who is the head of the Finance Commission, 
was born in 1853, the year when Commodore Perry first opened 
the gates of intercourse between Japan and the United States. 
The Baron was the first Japanese to graduate from an Ameri- 
can university, having received his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Harvard in 1874. He has had a long public career in 
Japan, beginning in the educational department and later serv- 
ing 2s a justice in the law courts. But his chief and longest 
work as a publicist and officer of the Government has been in 
the Department of Finance. The Commission consists of eight 
members besides himself. Four of these members are Govern- 
ment officers, and four of them represent important and influ- 
ential financial or industrial houses. They deserve a cordial 
welcome in this country—TuHeE Eprrors. 


I—-WHY JAPAN HAS NOT SENT AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE TO 


EUROPE 
BY T. IYENAGA 


Dr. Iyenaga is Director of the “ East and West News Bureau,” an organization of Japanese citizens for promoting a better understanding 
between America and Japan. He is also associated with the University of Chicago as a professorial lecturer.—THE Eprrors. 


APAN’S position in the world war is unique. She entered 

the war in obedience to the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 

Alliance, which imposed upon her the duty of conducting 
military operations in common with her ally in the regions of 
eastern Asia and of safeguarding mutual interests therein. 
Japan also joined the solemn agreement entered into between 
the Entente Powers to make no separate peace. So long, there- 
fore, as peace in conformity with the wishes of her allies is not 
concluded, Japan is of course a belligerent warring against the 
Central Powers. , 

But since the capture of the German stronghold in the Far 
East on November 7, 1914, and the sweeping of enemy war- 
ships out of the Eastern seas, with the exception of her recent 
naval activity in the Mediterranean, Japan has apparently been 
standing aloof from the great conflict. The question is there- 
fore often asked, “* Why is this aloofness on the part of Japan ? 
Why is she not fighting on the European battlefields, whereas 
the United States, who joined the ranks of the Allies half a 
year ago, is to-day mustering all her military resources and 
sending to Europe her sons by hundreds of thousands ?” 

The geographical position Japan occupies and the peculiar 
international situation she finds herself in have determined the 
part she should play in the war. In view of these circumstances, 
to Japan was assigned by her allies the task of destroying the 
German power in the Far East and of preserving peace and 
safeguarding the Allied interests therein. That this duty has 
been, and is, being discharged by Japan with fidelity and 
thoroughness is patent to those who have closely followed the 
course of events in the Orient during the past three years. 
What is not generally known, however, is the fact that since 
the reduction of Kiaochau and the capture of German naval 
bases in the South Seas, the Japanese navy has been keeping a 
vigilant watch over the wide expanse of waters from the Red Sea 
to the Yellow Sea, and a large portion of the Pacific, involving in 
the operations an enormous extent of cruises made by the fleets 


and a corresponding heavy expenditure. Furthermore, Japan 
has subscribed to the loans of her allies to the full extent of her 
financial capacity, and supplied them with much-needed muni- 
tions and other war materials. And especially to Russia has 
Japan assured an uninterrupted flow of ammunition, guns and 
rifles, foodstuffs and clothing. 

In examining the question of despatching Japanese troops to 
Europe,'it must be noted, in the first place, that it was neither the 
wish of her allies nor that of Japan that she should thrust herself 
upon the European stage. The writer is aware that the subject has 
been discussed by certain publicists of some Allied countries, but 
he has no knowledge of any formal request having been made 
to Japan by any of the Allied Governments to send an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe. The reason is not far to seek. Japan’s 
proper sphere of activity is in the Orient and on the eastern 
Pacific. It was for this reason that, when she entered the war, 
Japan by an agreement with her ally limited her naval and 
military activities to the Far East and its waters. True, the 
sphere of her naval operations was gradually extended. It was 
first exterided to the South Seas, then to the Indian Ocean, then 
to the Cape of Good Hope, then to embrace the Pacific, and 
finally to certain parts of the Mediterranean, where a fleet of 
Japanese destroyers is to-day co-operating with the Allied 
fleets in the operations against the enemy submarines. But % 
far as the movement of Japan’s land forces is concerned the 


basis of action first agreed upon still remains intact, for no 


cause that justifies its alteration has yet appeared. 


As The Outlook well remarks: “ Just as the United State’ | 
must be the leader in affairs on the American continent, 9 © 


Japan must sound the dominant note in the East. Let, then, 
Japan use its vast influence in the Orient, and in the Occident 


let the United States on one side of the Atlantic and the | 
democratic countries of Europe on the other side take the lead.” | 
It seems, then, but proper that, so far as purely military opera 7 
tions are concerned, the war in the Occident should be met by — 
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the European and American Allies. It is, in fact, none of 
Japan’s part to intrude herself upon the European fields. Such 
an enterprise is entirely out of harmony with the wise and far- 
sighted policy that should guide Japan, for in undertaking it 
she is bound to face the dilemma of either impairing her hard- 
won military prestige or of reawakening the cry of “ Yellow 
Peril,” which is now fortunately on the point of being committed 
to oblivion. Would it not, furthermore, be a mark of discour- 
tesy, to use a mild word, on the part of Japan to think of send- 
ing troops to the assistance of her European allies? Those who 
advocate in an easy fashion the despatch of a Japanese force to 
Russia for the purpose of rehabilitating the morale of Russian 
troops completely ignore the psychology of the Russian people. 
In the next place, there are almost insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of despatching an expeditionary force from Japan 
to Europe. There is first the question of difference in race, 
language, habit, and diet existing between the Japanese and 
European troops, which would by no means be easy to adjust. 
There is next the question of the tremendous cost involved in the 
expedition. According to some authorities, such an expedition 
would cost Japan $2,000,000,000 a year Rich as she has sud- 
denly grown to be, Japan is still burdened with a heavy debt, 
bequeathed as a heritage of the costly Russo-Japanese War. 
Japan cannot bear the burden of a distant oversea expedition. 
But the foremost of all difficulties is that of transportation. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway, although it may have seen a con- 
siderable improvement through the efforts of American engi- 
neers, is still in a paralyzed condition, or at least overtaxed in 
hauling across Siberia the military provisions piled up moun- 
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tain high in Vladivostok. The only alternative would, then, be 
to transport Japanese troops by sea. But where can we secure 
the. required ships? In transporting a million Japanese soldiers 
—nothing short of this number would prove of any effective 
value—with all the necessary paraphernalia of war, it would 
probably require four millions of tonnage—in other words, one 
thousand ocean-going ships of four thousand tons each ; and 2 
constant flow of munitions and foodstuffs must also be provided 
for The construction of Japanese guns and rifles and the pecu- 
liar dietary needs of Japanese soldiers would make it impracti- 
cable for her European allies to supply the ammunition and 
provisions for the Japanese army. Were Japan to commandeer 
for the purpose of transportation the entire fleet of her merchant 
marine fit for ocean voyage, not only would much time— 
according to some estimates it would take two years and a half— 
be expended before the completion of the transportation pro- 
gramme, but in the meantime the commerce of the Far East 
with America and Europe would be completely paralyzed. 

The foregoing will suffice to explain why Japan has not sent 
an expeditionary force to Europe and to convince any one that it 
would be of far greater benefit to her allies that Japan devote 
her energies in other directions than the one touched upon. 
There are many ways for Japan to serve the Allied cause. It 
would of course be foolish for one to predict that no emergency 
will ever arise when it may become an imperative duty ry aie 
to surmount every obstacle in her way, to risk all, sacrifice all, 
at the altar of the common cause. It need not be emphasized 
that Japan stands ready to do everything within her power to 
see victory perch over the banners of the Allied nations. 


II—AMERICA AND JAPAN IN THE TRADE OF CHINA 


BY BARON 


BUNKICHI ITO 


A SPECIAL FINANCE COMMISSIONER OF JAPAN TO THE UNITED STATES 


been recognized by the American people. 

Once the Chinese field is reasonably opened up for the 
reception of foreign goods and the people educated to use them, 
Japan will not have the power to supply one-hundredth of the 
Chinese demand. There is room in China for the trade, not only 
of the United States and of Japan as well, but also of the so- 
called competitors from Europe. 

An impression prevails in the United States that the interests 
of Japan and America in China are incompatible, that they are 
fundamentally antagonistic and are destined to collide right 
along, and more especially over the trade of China. 

The impression is wrong—as far as I can see, it is about as 
wrong as most fashionable impressions are very apt to be. 

Let us view this theme from the standpoint of the trade of 
the two countries with China. It is true that the American cot- 
tons have shown a decrease of late in the amount of sale to the 
Chinese customers. People at once jumped at the conclusion 
that the reason of all that was the Japanese competition. In the 
past there may have been instances where the American cotton 
goods were erowded out of a certain section of the Chinese 
market through the competition of the Japanese goods. But 
things are quite different at present. The weaving industry of 
China itself has gone ahead at a rather remarkable pace in late 
years. As a result, the native products naturally have cut 
down the amount of foreign importation of cottons. They drove 
out the American cottons. They also drove out the Japanese 
goods of similar grade. They work impartially against the 
Japanese and American goods alike. The Chinese products do 
not compete with a fine grade of cottons (some of the British 
makes, for example), for the simple reason that the Chinese do 
hot produce the higher-grade goods. Therefore, unless the 
American cotton mills specialize in the high-grade articles, they 
are compelled to face the competition from the output of the 
hative mills. 

As a matter of statistical fact, the United States has made 
greater progress in the Chinese trade than Japan has since the 
beginning of the world war. In 1916 the United States sold to 
China voods amounting to 53,824,000 haikwan taels, and her 
imports from China amounted to 72,081,000 haikwan taels in 
value. Therefore the total trade of America with China 
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amounted to 125,905,000 taels. These are the figures of the 
maritime customs of China. Now compare these figures with those 
of the pre-war year—those of 1913. The result will be seen to be 
nothing less than sensational. American exports to China gained 
something like fifty-two per cent, and American imports from 
China about ninety-two per cent. It is not difficult to account for 
this change, of course. With the outbreak of the great war China 
could not get from Europe the things she was wont to get from 
there. She had to turn to the United States and other countries. 
The Chinese demand for American goods increased markedly 
as the result of this situation. And at the same time the United 
States found it necessary to buy a good deal more of materials 
from China, largely owing to the tremendous activity of her 
factories in getting out goods to supply the belligerent Powers. 
Japan’s trade with China of course has grown apace since the 
beginning of the war. But the ratio of growth of her China trade 
falls below that of the United States. Last year Japan exported 
to China goods amounting to 160,490,000 haikwan taels in value, 
and imported from China 112,922,000 taels’ worth of goods. The 
total trade, therefore, amounted to 273,412,000 haikwan taels. 
In the total it is far above that of the American trade with 
China; but when one compares these figures with those of 
1913—the year before the opening of the war—he will readily 
find that Japan has gained only thirty-four per cent in her ex- 
ports to China and seventy-two per cent in her imports from her. 
And this comparatively disappointing showing of Japan’s 
Chinese trade is not so astounding, after all. Japan has many 
advantages over the other great trading powers as far as the 
Chinese market is concerned—her geographical position with 
reference to the Chinese market, a more intimate knowledge of 
China, and a greater facility in accommodating the demands of 
her Chinese customers, ete. At the same time, it is equally true 
that the development of her industries is still far from attaining 
a position of filling the Chinese demands for a thousand and 
one articles of foreign manufacture. 
Most of us know that the China trade will increase with the 
ears. What we are rather unmindful of is the awakening of 
industrial China. All ever China spinning-mills and factories 
for the manufacture of textiles, matches, knitted goods, soap, 
glass, and other simpler forms of industries are springing up at 
a really remarkable pace. Japan, naturally, feels the effect of 
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all this more keenly than any other exporting country. Unless 
the industrial activity of Japan takes a tremendous forward 
step in the near future, the Japanese exports to China will be 
gradually crowded out by the native products, for the simple 
reason that the large proportion of Japan’s exports to China 
are products of a simpler form of manufacturing industry—the 
very kind which China can herself produce now or very soon. 
It is different with the United States. The steady advance of 
industrial China is a good thing for America. It will be some 
time before China attains the height of complex industrial 
activity which prevails in the United States. Meanwhile, the 
more China develops her simpler forms of industrial activities, 
the greater would be her demand for machinery, steel products, 
chemical products, drugs, dyestuffs, and such other things as 
the United States is able to furnish. And these are the very 
articles in which Japan cannot hope to compete with the 
United States. ; 

In the past the chief articles of American export to China 
were kerosene oil, cottons, wheaten flour, timber, tron and: steel, 
paper, and cigarettes. In the years preceding the world war 
the American trade with China was not exactly in a flourishing 
condition, but after the coming of the world war all was 
changed. American goods have taken the place of European 
supplies in the Chinese markets to a very large extent ; iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, leather goods, cars, chemical 
products and drugs, and various other goods have been imported 
from the United States. The result of all this was the remark- 
able growth of the American trade with China. 

Now Japan did not get much benefit out of this sudden stop- 
page of the European supplies to China and to the rest of the 
Far East. This does not accord with the general impression 
prevailing in the United States; nevertheless, itis true. And the 
reason for it all is not far to seek, for in many departments of 
iron and steel manufactures, in chemical industries, Japan had 
not attained any marked advance. It was more than she could 
do to supply her own needs in some of those products. Indeed, 
she had to import a major portion of these things from abroad. 

And the point is that these steel products and the fruits of 
chemical industries are the very things which China will demand 
more and more of with her economic advance. There is little room 
for doubt that the American wares which have taken the place 
of the European ones in the markets of China will be amply 





able to hoid their own in the days following the present world 
war. 

It will be seen, therefore, that America and Japan can, and 
will, naturally be forced to get along in harmony and side by 
side as far as the Chinese markets are concerned. Japan will for 
some years to come keep on supplying China with the products of 
the simpler forms of industry—with the comparatively cheape" 
grades of goods. And at the same time the United States will play 
the title role of purveyor of the higher grade of manufactures ani 
more expensive wares to China. Therefore there should be little 
room for collision between the activities of the two countries. 

Of course it goes without saying that Japan is straining her 
every sinew and will in the future exert herself to the utmost 
to develop her own industries. She expects confidently, indeed, 
to rank with the best of the manufacturing nations of the earth 
at no distant day. Some day she will be putting out the same 
high grade of wares as the United States is to-day producing: 
she will come in keen competition with the American products 
when that time arrives. But at the same time what one shoul 
bear constantly in mind is this all-important fact : 

China is a huge country. 

The market possibilities of that land are very great. Let her 
perfect her transportation facilities, let her open up her now 
dormant natural resources. All that will be bound to result in an 
immense increase of her purchasing power; which, in tur, 
would mean the increase of her demands for goods and prot- 
ucts of every sort. Japan has not the slightest doubt that the 
expansion of the Chinese market possibilities will outrace the 
Japanese ability to supply her demands. In short, she believes 
that there will be more than ample room in China for both 
American and Japanese goods when the industrial activity of 
Japan attains the height where she will be an active competitor 
of America in the higher grade of wares. 

Heretofore the one fundamental cause of the faltering advance 
of the foreign trade of China has been her utterly inadequate 
transportation facilities. With the perfection of her transports 
tion lines, therefore, we shall see a remarkable advance in her 
trade. And this all-important factor—the building of railways 
and other means of communication in China—is dependent 
altogether on foreign capital. China has no funds or technical 
ability to build them, any more than she can open up her own 
resources without outside help. 
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RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


BY HENRY VAN 


DYKE 


There are many kinds of hate, as many kinds of fire ; 

And some are fierce and fatal with murderous «desire ; 

And some are mean and craven, revengeful, selfish, slow, 

They hurt the man that holds them more than they hurt his foe. 


And yet there is a hatred that purifies the heart, 

The anger of the better against the baser part, 

Against the false and wicked, against the tyrant’s sword, 
Against the enemies of love, and all that hate the Lord. 


O cleansing indignation, O flame of righteous wrath, 
Give me a soul to see thee and follow in thy path! 

Save me from selfish virtue, arm me for fearless fight, 
And give me strength to carry on, a soldier of the Right! 


THE TELEFERICA 


THE WAR’S AERIAL TRAMWAY 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


This article, as the reader will find, was written before the recent retreat of General Cadorna. Up to the end of 1917, however, the Italian 
armies were still holding the enemy back in the foothills of the Alps in the Asiago war-section, between the upper waters of the Piave an: 


Brenta Rivers.—TuHe Epitors. 


F I were asked to choose a symbol for the-simple directness 
| with which the Italians have driven straight for the heart of 

the unprecedented problems which have confronted them in 
connection with their Alpine warfare, I should unhesitatingly 
name the teleferica, or aerial tramway, which has been the sine 
qua non of that warfare. The avalanche may block the road, 
the spate of the torrent carry away the bridge, the tempest force 
the airplane to shelter, but the little wire cage of the teleferica 
purrs along on its way unheedful of the disturbances in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. 
Just so have the resourceful Italians contrived to find a way 
straight through the difficulties which have beset them as a 
consequence of electing to carry on a war under conditions which 
have relegated to the waste-basket the theorizings of the strate- 
gists of all time on mountain warfare. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of the present war both the 
Italian and Austrian plans of Alpine warfare were based on the 
assumption that, since there appeared to be no practicable way 
in which lofty peaks could be permanently occupied, offensive 
and defensive must necessarily be limited to the taking or hold- 
ing of passes and the comparatively low heights immediately 
commanding them. If the Italians had been willing to fight the 
Austrians on “ conventional ” lines, there is little doubt that the 
latter—who have for the most part essayed a strictly defensive 
role from the first—would not have deliberately increased their 
commitments by deviating materially from the lines of estab- 
lished practice. But once the impetuous Latin began the scram- 
ble for the peaks, his enemy had to follow the lead or back up. 

Qn the human side the most important factor in the Itahan 
success has been the brave and resourceful Alpino, whose only 
rival in all the world as a mountain soldier is the Ghurka of 
Nepal, with whom he has many traits incommon. On the mate- 
rial sidethe great element!has been the excellence—I might almost 
say perfection—of the Italian transport service. The foundation 
of this transport rests upon a service of motor lorries which in 
any respects is not equaled by that of any other belligerent. 
But motor transport must have roads, and above the perpetual 
snow-line in the Alps there are not—indeed, cannot be—any 
roads. Moreover, even the broadest, best-metaled, and easiest- 
graded of such roads as do exist are in the winter months 
often blocked for weeks at a time by avalanches or drifted snow. 
lt was principally to take up transport where the motor could 
no longer continue it that the modern teleferica or cableway 
was perfected. 


ive cableway, or aerial tram, has been in use in various parts 


of the world for many years, usually for carrying ore from 
mines to mills or smelters. It also figured occasionally in the 
early stages of bridge construction. The only place I ever heard 
of its being used for regular passenger traffic was in Switzer- 
land, where, near Grindelwald, I once saw one employed to 
take tourists across a deep gorge to the foot of a glacier. There 
was usually a strict rule against traveling on the mining cable- 
way except in emergency, and one of the most memorable stunts 
of my youth was a ride I once contrived to take across a deep 
canyon above the roofs of the town of Wardner, Idaho, in a 
half-filled “‘ bucket ” of lead ore. 

When the Italians decided to “ carry the war skyward,” and 
began casting about for some means of transport which could 
be depended upon in all weathers to keep communications open 
between the men in the snow trenches twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand feet in the air and the bases in the more or less protected 
Alpine valleys, the teleferica at once suggested itself as the best 
solution of the problem. 

“The rather crude contrivance which the cableway was up 
to our entry into the war was by no means sufficient for the 
purposes we had in mind for it,” an Italian military engineer 
told me in the Trentino last winter. “ We had to have some- 
thing simpler, lighter, and more dependable than anything of 
the kind that had yet been built ; in fact, from cumions to com- 
pressed-air drills, our whole effort in perfecting Alpine trans- 
port has been directed toward simplicity, lightness, and depend- 
ability. Portability, strength, and general ‘ fool-proofness’ are 
even more vital necessities in Alpine warfare than in any other. 
We simply borrowed the idea of the aerial tramway, and, 
with these desiderata always in mind, developed the telefericu 
of today. I cannot tell you how many hundred miles of 
cableways there are on our front, nor how many thousands of 
men and hundreds of thousands of tons of food and munitions 
have been carried over them; but I cvn assure you that the 
teleferica (which looks the most dangerous) is really the safest 
means of transport we have, to say nothing of the fact that (in 
the higher mountains, of course) it is also the most economical. 

* Did you ever hear of a man being killed in a teleferica acci- 
dent? You have not. Well, I shall be greatly surprised if you 
ever do. They are so simple in design—just the cableway, a petrol 
engine, and a couple of cages—that it is possible to guard 
almost absolutely against structural defects, so that the only trou- 
ble that can happen to them must come from without rather than 
from within. The wind, if it is strong enough, can make it diffi- 
cult or impossible to run the cars on an exposed span, but that, 
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since we began grooving the wheels so deeply that they simply 
cannot be blown off the cable, is about all it can do. An ava- 
lanche might carry a section of one away, if it could get at it; 
but, since the probable swath of a valanga is pretty clearly 
determinable, it can almost invariably be crossed with an unsup- 
ported span and the menace thus avoided. Either for safety or 
convenience, you will never make a mistake, when getting about 
on any part of our front, to take the te/eferica in preference to 
any other form of transportation—from your own legs to an 
automobile—that offers.” 

I was fortunate in having had this advice at the outset, for I 
must confess that there did arise occasions—especially on windy 
days—when I might otherwise have been strongly disinclined 
to crawl into a two-by-six basket and allow my shivering anat- 
omy to be hauled off on a tenuous wire that was lost a thousand 
feet or so above in a driving snow-storm which was raging about 
the lofty Alpine pinnacle to a sheltered cavern on the lee side 
of which the cable was said to run. The assurance was well 
borne out. The jump from sunshine to storm, and from storm 
back to sunshine, became a common experience on both my 
summer and winter tours of the Alpine front. Those were aston- 
ishing places that the teleferica took me to—lofty sky-line snow 
trenches, from the parapet of which unfolded a fantastic pano- 
rama the foreground of which was the enemy’s barbed-wire 
tangle, well within hand-grenade range, and its background a 
serrated range of white peaks fifty miles beyond the border of 
Switzerland ; a splintered pinnacle, through the elbow of the 
artillery-smashed statue of a saint on the summit of which one 
peered into an Austrian gun cavern in the side ofa similar pin- 
nacle three hundred yards away across a mile-deep gorge; a 
mountain battery ensconced in the eternal blue-green ice of a 
mighty glacier; and a score of vantages scarcely less beautiful, 
wonderful, and unforgetable. All this laid me under a debt which 
a lifetime of gratitude will be insufficient to repay. As for safety, 
in the course of the several dozen teleferica journeys I made, 
several of them at the height of actual blizzards, the most 
disagreeable thing which befell me was the falling into one of 
my eyes of a drop of lubricating oil from the grooved wheel 
revolving above my head. Even that would have been 
avoided if I had been content to watch the scenery unfold 
instead of getting onto my knees and peering upwards in an 
ill-advised endeavor to discover “ how she ticked.” 

My first sight of a teleferica in operation furnished a strik- 
ing example of the unique service that remarkable contrivance 
is rendering in facilitating the handling of the wounded at 
points where other ways of transporting them were either too 
dangerous or too slow. It was on a sector of the upper Isonzo, 
where at that time the Austrians had not yet been pushed across 
the river. A rather wide local attack was on at the moment, 
and to care the more expeditiously for the wounded a very 
remarkable little mobile ambulance—the whole equipment of 
which could be taken down in the morning, packed upon seven 
motor lorries, moved from fifty to a hundred miles, and be set 
up and ready for work the same evening—had been pushed up 
many miles inside the zone of fire to such protection as the “ lee ” 
of a high ridge afforded. 

“We have found,” said the chief surgeon, “ that many 
wounds hitherto regarded as fatal are only so as a consequence 
of delay in operating upon them. This little hospital unit, 
which is so complete in equipment that it can do a limited 
amount of every kind of work that any base hospital can per- 
form, was designed for the express purpose of giving earlier 
attention to wounds of this kind, principally those of the abdo- 
men. From the first we saved a great number of men who 
would otherwise never have survived to reach the base hospi- 
tals; but even so we found we were still losing many as a con- 
sequence of the delay that would often arise in transporting 
them over some badly exposed bit of road on which it was not 
deemed safe to risk ambulances or stretcher-bearers. Then we 
devised a special basket for wounded, to be run on the ¢eleferica 
(as you see here), with the result that we are now saving prac- 
tically every man that it is humanly possibly to save.” 

While he was speaking, the te/eferica, which ended beside 
the tent of the operating theater, began to click, and presently 
an oblong box, almost identical in size and shape with a coffin, 
appeared against the sky-line of the ridge and began gently 
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gliding toward us along the sagging cable. “ In that box,” con- 
tinued the surgeon, “ there will be a man whose life depends 
upon whether or not his wound can be operated upon within an 
hour or so of the time he received it. He was probably started 
on his way to us within ten minutes of the time he arrived at 
the advanced dressing station, and if he was not left lying out 
too long the chances are we will pull him through. All up the 
other slope of the ridge he came across ground that is being 
heavily shelled (as you can see from the smoke and dust that ar 
rising), but that basket is so small a mark that the Austrians 
might fire all day at it withovt hitting it. One of them occa- 
sionally runs into the ‘ pattern’ of a shrapnel burst (with disas- 
trous results, of course), but the only danger worth bothering 
about is of having the ¢e/eferica laid up from a shell on the 
engine-house or one of the supporting towers. Although the 
man is probably unconscious, he is coming alone, you see. No 
other life, and not even an ambulance, is risked in bringing him 
here. Except for the te/eferica, he could not have been sent over 
until after dark, and the delay would have been fatal. We esti- 
mate that from one to three per cent of the men wounded on a 
battlefield which, like this one, lies so exposed that they cannot 
be sent back at once by stretchers or ambulance, owe their lives 
directly to the teleferica.” 

When the cover of the basket was lifted off in the station, 
the body of a man swathed in a blanket was revealed. He was 
unable to speak, but a note pinned to the blanket stated that he 
had been struck in the stomach with a shell fragment just out- 
side the engine-house, and that nothing had been done save to 
wrap enough gauze around his middle to hold the riven abdomen 
together and bundle him into the waiting teleferica basket. 
“He must have been wounded not over fifteen minutes ago, and 
within less than a mile in an air-line from here,” commented the 
chief surgeon. “ We might have heard the detonation of the 
shell that did it. Five minutes one way or the other in oper- 
ating may mean the difference between life and death in a case 
of this kind, and the chances are that the teleferica has given 
us the necessary margin.” 

Before I left the hospital, an hour later, the operation was 
over and the man was resting comfortably, with every hope of 
recovery. 

On several occasions, going up by a teleferica, I have passed 
a little Red Cross basket going down with a ferito, or wounded 
man (indeed, the occupant of one of these to whom I endeavored 
to shout a few words of good cheer in Italian reported below 
that he had been accosted by an unmistakable Z’edesco); but 
by far the queerest passenger it was my lot to “balance ” 
against was one I encountered during an attempt I made to get 
up the Pasubio on a stormy day last January. It was snowing 
at the rate of four or five inches an hour, and the air was thick 
with the driving flakes, when, as a consequence (as I learned 
later) of a drift being piled right up against the cable where 
the latter crossed a jutting ledge, the steady “ tug-tug ” of the 
pulling wire ceased and my basket came to a quivering stand- 
still. i knew that I had been approaching the half-way point, 
but the first evidence I had that the “down” basket had 
stopped near by was a sudden pulsing blast which cut athwart 
the bosom of the storm and assailed my ears like the crack o’ 
doom. Except that it was ten times louder than any human 
being could make, it was just such a wail of agony as would be 
wrung from the throat of a man who was being stretched on 
the rack. 

Again the throbbing blast came hurtling through the storm, 
and this time I noticed that, starting with a raucous bass note, 
it kept on rising in a sirenic crescendo until it was suddenly 
broken short, as though the air which drove it was cut off rather 
than exhausted. Turning down the high collar of my storm 
coat, I squirmed around and peered back over my shoulder in 
the direction of the “ Thing of Terror,” but only an amorphous 
gray shape in the line of the opposite cable indicated the posi- 
tion of the other basket. It didn’t seem possible that a two-feet- 
wide-by-six-feet-long wire basket could possibly hold anything 
large enough to make a sound like that, and yet the fact that 
the cable at this point was five hundred feet or more in the air 
made it certain that the sound could come from nowhere else. 

A brisk shiver was running up and down my spine as | 
slithered down again in the bottom of the basket, but I told 
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myself that it was from the cold and set my wits to work to find 
a “rational” explanation of the weird phenomenon. A great 
bird—perhaps an eagle—roosting on the cable? Impossible. 
Nothing on wings since the time of the “ peridactyl,” or what- 
ever it was called, could have the lung-power for a wail like 
that, A fog-horn? Not a hundred miles from the sea. A—ah, 
[had it now! I told myself—gas-alarm signal out of order ; 
Alpino taking it down to have that broken-off note put right— 
playing itfor his own amusement. “ What a fool I had been not to 
think of it before!” I said to myself as I settled back with a sigh 
of relief and an easy heart to wait for the “ train to start.” 

When, after a half-hour wait, punctuated at pretty regular 
intervals by the wail of the “ gas alert,” the gentle “ tug-tug ” 
began again, and the basket started on its way, I pulled myself 
up on my elbow to give the indefatigable serenader a hail in 
passing. Presently the “ down ” basket, filled with some sprawl- 
ing shape, took form in the hard-driven snow, but it was not 
until it was almost upon me that I saw that the nose of a don- 
key, stretched a foot over the side, threatened to foul the 
side of my swaying car in passing. The vigorous punch of my 
mittened fist with which I fended it clear set another of 
those air-shivering blasts going, and I had just time to see, 
before the curtain of the snow dimmed down and swallowed up 
the fantastie sight, that the sudden cut-off I noticed at the end 
was caused by the swelling windpipe being brought into sharp 
contact with the side of the basket as the beast’s neck was 
stretched out to establish the proper air columns to form the 
sirenie higher notes. 

The donkey, they told me in the engine-house at the top, had 
colic from eating fresh snow on top of the contents of a box of 
dried figs he had broached, and they had tied his legs and sent 
him down on his way to the “ Blue Cross ” hospital to be put 
right. He was a plains donkey, and didn’t have good “ Alpine 
sense,” else they would have driven him down by the path on 
his own legs. If they had known that a guest was coming up, 
however, they said, they wouldn’t have sent down an ass in the 
teleferica. It wasn’t quite safe for either passenger on account 
of the way the animal sprawled. The last donkey they had sent 
down got his hind legs tangled in a load of firewood that was 
coming up, and they had lost a good deal of the precious fuel 
at a time when they were at the bottom of their pile, with a 
storm coming on. The “up” car always got the worst of a 
collision, but if they were only warned that any one of impor- 
tance was coming, they took great care that there shouldn’t be 
any collision. No one ever got much hurt on a éeleferica, any- 
how. 

It seems to be a literal fact that no man has yet lost his life 
on the Italian front as a consequence of riding in a teleferica. 
Many have been killed in constructing them, and even more in 
patrolling the lines and keeping them in repair. Men have 
fallen or have jumped out of the baskets, often from considerable 
heights, and men have been brought in stiff with cold after two 
or three hours of exposure to a blizzard in a stalled car. Sta- 
tions and engines have been carried away and buried, with all 
serving them, a hundred feet beneath an avalanche; but in 
these, as well as in all other mishaps connected with telefericas, 
inquiries which I pursued during the whole time I spent on the 
Italian front failed to reveal a single instance in which an actual 
passenger had lost his life. Hairbreadth escapes and rescues I 
heard of by the score. The story of one of the most remarkable 
of the latter was related by no less a personage than the brave 
and distinguished Colonel “ Peppino” Garibaldi, grandson of 
the Liberator, and hero of the famous capture of the peak of 
the Col di Lano. 

While I was staying with Colonel Garibaldi in the Dolomites 
last winter the station of a teleferica which I had been expecting 
to use on the morrow in going up to the lines on the glacier of 
the Marmolada was carried away by an avalanche, which also 
killed one of the engineers. It was the receipt of the news of 
this disaster which led my host to remark that one of the most 
spectacularly brave feats he had ever heard of had been per- 
formed by an Alpino the previous winter in connection with 
putting right a stalled car on this very span of cableway which 
had just been destroyed. 

“ At this stage of the game,” said Colonel Garibaldi, who is 
fluent in American idiom as a consequence of his many revolu- 
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tionary campaigns in both North and South America, “ they 
were not grooving the wheels of the ¢eleferica basket deeply 
enough, with the result that they were occasionally blown off 
the cables by strong winds. So far as we could, the carrying of 
passengers was suspended during blizzards, but of course every 
now and then an occasion would arise when the chance had to 
be taken. That was how it happened that a staff officer from 
the Comando Supremo, who had never been on a ¢eleferica 
before, was in a basket which was blown from the cable of the 
first Marmolada span at the height of a heavy storm last March. 
The basket was within a couple of hundred meters of the end 
of its journey when the derailment of its two forward wheels 
oceurred—in fact, it was a good deal nearer ‘land’ in that 
direction than downwards, where there was a clear drop of 
three or four hundred meters onto frozen snow. 

“ Tf the air is quiet, a basket (going up, of course ; the ‘down’ 
one runs by gravity) with only one pair of wheels off can usually 
be ‘nursed’ along the cable by gentle tugs from the engine, 
and that was what the engineers tried to do in this instance. 
The side pressure of the wind was too strong, however, and within 
a meter or two the cable wedged in beside the wheels and 
jammed hard. If there had not been a man in the basket, 
they would simply have sped up the engine and gone on pulling 
until either the basket came up or something broke. If the 
former, all was well; if the latter, they picked up the pieces as 
soon as the weather permitted, rushed their repairs, and started 
up again. With a passenger—and especially a staff ofticer— 
to reckon with, it was a different proposition. 

“ Luckily the chap kept his nerve, and between snow flurries 
they could see him working hard trying to get the wheels on 
again. An expert ¢eleferica lineman can, with luck, occasionally 
put a pair of wheels back on the track alone; but unless one 
understands exactly how to take his weight off the basket by 
hanging over the cable the job is as hopeless as trying to lift 
yourself by your boot-straps. This chap was anything but an 
expert, and, after fumbling with numbing fingers for ten or 
fifteen minutes, he waved his hand with a gesture of despair and 
sank back into the bottom of the heeled-over basket. 

“The Alpino has lived among blizzards all his life, and is 
able to figure pretty closely how much resistance is left in a 
man exposed to wind and cold under any given conditions 
They knew that a man tucked in comfortably in a basket on an 
even keel waiting for engine repairs is good for several times 
as long as one hanging on for dear life to the sides of an appar- 
ently hopelessly stalled and half-upset basket. Most of the men 
watching from the station gave the poor chap from fifteen te 
twenty minutes; it was only the most optimistic who said half 
an hour. In any case, there was only one thing to do—to send 
a man down to the disabled basket; and a lineman who had 
shortly before performed a similar feat successfully when a load 
of badly needed shells was stalled on the cable volunteered 
to do it. 

“Suspending the intrepid fellow from the cable in a hastily 
rigged harness hung from a spare pair of wheels, they tied a 
long line round his waist and let him coast down by gravity te 
the basket. The line, paid out slowly, kept him from gaining 
too much momentum. The journey—an easy feat for a man 
with a good head—was made without mishap. The officer’s 
mind was still clear and his nerve unbroken, but, numb with 
cold and on the verge of physical collapse, he was unable to lift 
a finger to save himself. The most he could do was to maintain 
his hold, and even that he could not be expected to do for long. 

“For some time the Alpino, still suspended in his harness, 
put forth all his strength in an endeavor to lift the basket suffi- 
ciently to allow the displaced wheels to slip back onto the cable, 
but there was no way to bring enough force to bear to be of 
any use, and, after nearly spilling out the man he was trying to 
save, he gave it up. Next he tried to lighten the basket of the 
weight of the officer by passing a couple of hitches of the bight 
of the line around him and tricing him up to the cable immedi- 
ately overhead. He succeeded in his immediate end, but in 
doing so defeated his ultimate one. The body of the officer 
swung clear of the bottom of the basket, but hung in such a 
way that the Alpino could not himself get in the proper position 
to lift from. 

“ By now it was evident to the would-be rescuer that nothing 
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could be accomplished unless the helpless officer were got clear 
of the car entirely, and this could be effected only by changing 
places with him. How the resolute fellow did it Heaven and the 
special providence which always sees the Alpino through only 
know. They paid him out a couple of meters more of line when 
they felt him tugging for it, and then they had a snow-blurred 
vision of him scrambling about the tilted car for three or four 
busy minutes. Finally they got the short, sharp, double tug 
which was the signal he had arranged to give in the event that 
he failed in his attempt and wanted to be drawn back. 

“Not a little castdown over this development, they began 
hauling in from the station, only to feel the more apprehension 
when they saw it was a limp and apparently lifeless body that 
was coming up to them out of the storm. A reassuring yodel 


9 January 


rolled up from the misty depths at this juncture, however, and 
the sharpest-eyed of them announced that he could see his 
comrade ‘ jackknifed ’ over the cable jerking the basket straight. 
Even before the body of the swooned officer, with its wind- 
blown arms and legs flopping like those of a scarecrow, was 
swung on to the landing and released from its harness, the 
ringing bang of a steel spanner on the cable gave the familiar 
signal of ‘ Haul away!’ 

“He came up (so his captain told me later),” concluded 
Colonel Garibaldi, “ sitting on the rim of the basket with his 
eagle’s feather rasping right along the sagging cable all the 
way, his hobnailed boots drumming a tattoo on the steel bot- 
tom, and singing the Alpini marching song in a voice that set 
the echoes ringing above the howling of the storm.” 


MANIA TEUTONICA 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE 


WAR 


BY JOSEPH JASTROW 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor Jastrow is one of the distinguished psychologists of this country. Born in Europe, the son of a clergyman, he came to this 
country in very early childhood, and is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and of Johns Hopkins University. He is the author of 


several well-known, books in his field, such as “ Character and Temperament,” “The Qualities of Men,” and “The Sub-Conscious,” and will 


at an early date publish another volume, suggested by the war, entitled “ The Psycholo; 


of Conviction,” which, among other subjects, will 


discuss the mental and moral bases of pacifism and militarism. He was one of the earliest experimenters in the use of laboratory tests for 
the study of physiological psychology. In employing this method the psychologist, with the aid of a series of ingenious apparatuses, tests his 
subjects as to the rapidity and accuracy with which they receive mental impressions from external physiological sensations. The accuracy 
and quickness with which these mental impressions react upon the judgment and muscular action are also measured in the same way. The 
United States has for the first time in any military organization recognized the value of such psychological tests. The abnormality of German 
psychology in the war has been one of the greatest puzzles of the conflict. No one can speak with more authority on this phase of the war 


problem than Professor Jastrow.—THr Eprrors. 


HE catastrophe of 1914 and the mental reactions to it 
present to the psychologist a distinctive problem. His 
own reaction to the war is inevitably personal ; yet his 
professional interest claims expression. It is possible—and after 
three years it is desirable —to attain an objective view of the 
sweeping reconstruction of life that has come upon us, turning 
all thoughts, occupations, and values from their accustomed 
channels. The readjustments demanded by the world war appear 
psychologically as contributions to the genesis of conviction. So 
to regard them implies no detachment either from the impressive 
national uprisings, the heroic sacrifices, or from the unspeakable 
horrors of warfare, the tragedy of civilization annulled, the 
havoe and waste, the supreme loss of men and humanity. It im- 
plies the attempt to look below and beyond these to the under- 
lying causes and motives for action and attitude, and to see 
these reflected in the convictions of men under the coercion of 
so violent a reconstruction of the adjusted outlook of peaceful 
venture. 

The personal conviction must first be declared. I speak as a 
convinced pacifist, but use that term in its authentic meaning, 
undisturbed by the present embattled situation. I speak as one 
convineed in 1914 as in 1917 that it was the duty of the United 
States to declare its position when Belgium was invaded. The 
failure to do so remains, in my opinion, the supreme mistake 
that has cost us and the world dear. As a pacifist I decline to 
consider such a step as equivalent to a declaration of war, as | 
continue to decline to think of international adjustments in terms 
of militaristic solutions. I speak as one convinced in 1914 as in 
1917 that Germany’s position must be opposed to the last ditch, 
with the entire resources of our great Republic ; to that Ger- 
mania delenda est I hold. The world must make it unsafe for 
any militaristic-minded nation to assert itself; for that is the 
Germania, and that alone, which is to be destroyed. I believe 
it was incumbent upon the leaders of men—leaders of opinion 
as of official policy—to foresee in 1914 the situation of 1917, 
and from the single fate of Belgium to-learn all. The lack of 
foresight—of prophetic vision, if you will—may be pardonable, 
but it is not creditable. Obviously I believe that America’s 
entry into the war was long ago, as it is so- clearly in 1917, 
supremely justifiable. Asa pacifist I look upon the Allied cause 
as a war to end war, as a gigantic international determination 


to establish pacifism ; for to make the world safe for democracy 
is to make it safe for pacifism. In this enterprise the most avow- 
edly pacifist nation must take a leading part. These convictions 
remain in 1917 the convictions of 1914, tragically reinforced. 

In an important respect my views have changed ; this change 
I desire to emphasize. Along with others, I looked upon the 
situation as a war, as a regrettable contest of interests, a fate- 
ful rivalry of international jealousies. I looked upon Germany’s 
conduct of the war as a shocking demonstration of the uncer- 
tainty of civilization, a terrible lesson in the menace of militar- 
ism. I have now ceased to look upon Germany’s position and 
actions under the aspect of war, for they have ceased to be 
intelligible to me in that light. I have come to consider the 
state of the German mind as a state of madness assuming a 
military form; the madness is far more significant than the 
military expression. 

All intense enthusiasms—worthy and unworthy alike—are 
liable to disaster ; insanity is the ultimate issue. In a case of 
religious mania the insanity is the essential fact ; that it takes 
the form of religious fanaticism is an important but not the 
chief consideration in diagnosis or treatment. When a Sultan 
proclaims a jehad, or holy war, we, in our Occidental remote- 
ness, are sufficiently detached to recognize that the massacres 
that follow are expressions of crazed fanaticism rather than mili- 
tary operations. Psychologically considered, war madness is 
primarily madness and not warfare. Germany has run amuck 
among the nations. The tragedy of the case is that the patient 
must be overpowered to be cured. 

_ Under this view of the case of Germany, the perspective of 
German claims and deeds is markedly altered. The actions and 
desires of a patient are considered not as policies, but as symp- 
toms. When the patient is a nation collectively, incidents that 
may be of slight political consequence may be altogether the 


most enlightening clinically. Mania Teutonica is a singular 


malady ; may it long remain so! It may, however, be classified. 
It belongs to the rather long list of contagious mental epidemics 
to which humanity is subject. This is not the first time that 
large sections of European populations have gone mad—mad in 
spots and under the provocation of intense passions ; nor is it 
the first time that those affected have cultivated and exulted in 
their aberrations. Even so limited a sutvey as Hecker’s “ The 
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Mental Epidemics of the Middle Ages” is pertinent reading 
to-day, especially in Germany, where the book was written. 
The helpful lesson which the story of these sporadic waves of 
collective and stimulated aberration teaches is this: that while 
people lose sanity rapidly and collectively with the acceleration of 
«spreading contagion, the loss is temporary ; and that while they 
recover individually and slowly through the stability of immune 
vroups, they do recover. The evidence that such groups exist 
in Germany, though effectively discouraged in expression, is 
strong enough to make it worth our while to support their dif- 
ticult efforts in the cause of sanity. As a psychological-political 
policy the treatment of the case of Germany suggests the encour- 
agement of all internal movements that tend to resist the devas- 
tating sweep of the collective obsession. For the overpowering 
from without—which must be unremittingly pursued because 
the case has gone beyond remedial treatment—vannot replace 
recovery from within by the heroic efforts ot a saving remnant. 
[t is unpsychological to believe that the epidemic is universal 
or incurable. The problem of the Allies is not merely to defeat 
Germany, which is a police measure, but to cure Germany or 
help a deluded Germany to recover her sanity—which is a 
psychological enterprise, as formidable, it may be, as any mili- 
“v7. campaign. : 

have no intention to exaggerate the analogy of the German 
position to a pathological issue, nor to ignore the fact that Ger- 
many’s original aggression was taken asa deliberate political step. 
But, once under way, the course of thought and feeling, of word 
and deed, presents the typical features of delusional mania. Even 
at the outset the complete incapacity of official and intellectual 
Germany to anticipate the reception on the part of the en- 


lightened nations of their violation of the international code 


argues for a blindness of a delusional order. It is characteristic 
of collective mania that the intellectual soil must be prepared for 
rapid absorption when the seed comes to be sown. The resist- 
ances which sanity sets up must be overcome. The German mili- 
tary policy was artificially fostered until it sprouted as the mili- 
tary delusion. Der Tag became an obsession. In its symptoms 
mania Teutonica is closely analogous to well-recognized clinical 
cases in which the mind loses the restraints of a sane control of 
impulse, and thought and action are at the mercy of a disordered 
brain. The delusion of grandeur, the megalomania of an exalted 
superiority, the boastful vaunt of self and confident disdain of 
others, the effervescent sense of power and empire—all these 
may be observed in the wards of the insane. A dose of 
hasheesh is a possible but uncertain mode of entering the 
realm of illusion, and in so far of understanding the intoxi- 
cation of Germany. 

That the Germany of 1914 to 1917 presents a case of mania 
under military form, and not war intensely pursued, is convine- 
ingly shown by contrast with the Allied nations, who are equally 
at war but not maddened by it. Their loyalty and devotion are 
at least as firm, their purpose as steadfast, their sacrifice as 
great, their enthusiasm for the military game, if that is what 
must be, as pronounced ; but the entire attitude from general 
to private, from Cabinet member to the obscure civilian, is totally 
different. The prevailing attitude of the Allies is the common and 
casual note in British letters from the front—There’s a nasty job 
to be done, but we must see it through. In contrast, “ The Hymn 
of Hate,” the pompous pronouncements, the suspicion of perse- 
cution, the aseription of evil designs to others, the blindness to 
one’s own crimes—all these are far more intelligible as delu- 
sional symptoms than as a military policy ; and as a group they 
are fully as characteristic (suspicion aid hate being also well-rec- 
ognized expressions in abnormal complexes) as the mania of exal- 
tation with which they combine. Both present accredited forms 
of loss of mental balance. A third group of symptoms—cruelty 
and terrorism—may be similarly interpreted. The excesses of 
warfare doubtless occur in all camps ; in so far they represent 
the common liability of human passion when restraint is re- 
moved. Buta policy of Schrecklichkeit and its execution can- 
not be so disposed of ; it fits in too well with the general diag- 
nosis. It is more charitable to the German to assume that his 
mind must be disordered to demand the violent satisfactions of 
arson, pillage, and deviltry unmentionable. 

Distinctions must be drawn in the interpretation of symp- 
toms—a different range of distinctions from those applicable 








to policy. It isa recognized principle that a kindred order of 
mental invasion produces different types of symptoms according 
to the quality and experience of the mind invaded. There is, 
for example, a coarse and a refined hysteria, a grossly physical 
and a subtly intellectual response to its common disturbing 
urgency. Mania Teutonica comes forward in the wild excesses 
and reckless cruelty, the sacrilege and terrorism, of Louvain, 
where the execution is by the common ranks of the population. 
In another setting it produces not only “ The Hymn of Hate,” 
but its eager echo among all classes ; the celebration, in holiday 
spirit, of the dastardly outrage of the Lusitania; the striking 
of medals to commemorate it; and the attacks by airships on 
unprotected seaside towns. In yet another order of mind it pro- 
duces the rabid, though deliberate, defense of violations of moral- 
ity and humanity upon the part of pulpit and press. Naturally 
the mania proceeds upon a congenial and a cultivated soil. 
Under ordinary twentieth-century circumstances, a mental epi- 
demic cannot be produced at will, for it meets with too many 
and too strong resistances. Its spread with such amazing rapid- 
ity in Germany is due to the carefully fostered habit of obedi- 
ence and to a long-standing deference to state authority and a 
cultivated military insolence, yet also to some inherent weak- 
ness in the German character that makes it ready to accept 
the sop of an inflated pride in exchange for the birthright of 
individual liberty. And yet one cannot suppose that there 
were no resistances favoring honorable action and a decent 
regard for others’ rights, that had to be broken down before 
the inoculation could be so generally successful; that these 
resistances were not so strong as one supposed is the unwelcome 
conclusion. 

Mania Teutonica in saturnalian abandon in Belgium under 
the sudden goad of passion and physical excess is disgraceful 
yet intelligible ; but those who gave the orders and trumped up 
vain excuses have no such vindication, damning as it is. The 
double dealing in diplomatic relations is yet more damning, 
because its source is higher up. Yet quite as significant psycho- 
logically, though with slight bearing upon military or political 
policy, are the reactions of the intellectuals of Germany ; these 
form the convincing if more refined confirmation of the diagno- 
sis that, unlike Germany’s profession as to the war, is really 
forced upon us. For, if anywhere one may expect to find the 
saving remnants, the citadels of resistance to a sweeping mad- 
ness, 1t would be among the most disciplined minds, trained to 
the objective verdicts of science and history. Let there be no 
indiscriminate condemnation. There doubtless were and are in 
Germany many members of the intellectual class regretfully 
ashamed of their country’s actions, who have remained discreet 
in utterance or condemned to silence ky social forces from with. 
out and a patriotic conscience from within. They must recognize 
that Germany has dragged her reputation of before 1914 to an 
abyss of shame from which only her own reconstruction, how- 
ever aided by the condemnation on the part of other nations, 
ean rescue her. The responsibility remains with the responsible 
minds. A mania of this order is the product.of a deliberate 
encouragement. A modern nation protects itself against mental 
contagion as against plague. Deliberately to poison minds is 
even worse than poisoning wells ; both use the weapons of science 
in an unholy cause. Viewed morally, the action of Germany 
stands as a treacherous betrayal of the world’s trust in her 
integrity ; with that verdict is coupled the question as to where 
responsibility of policy is concentrated, and where the irre- 
sponsibility of mania begins. 

However, such considerations are pertinent mainly for the 
light they shed upon the state of conviction of the German 
mind and in proof of the conviction in our minds that the pos- 
sibility of undoing the work of civilization is still a liability ; for 
if Mania Teutonica prevails, modern civilization is doomed. 
Contrast the Germany of before 1914 as we knew it or consid- 
ered it with the Germany of 1914 to 1917 as we know it to our 
consternation, and we face the most staggering contribution to 


* the psychology of conviction that the modern mind has had to 


encounter. It is incomprehensible as warfare; it is at least 
more comprehensible as insanity. 

It is, then, my opinion that a psychological view of this world 
war cannot proceed upon the formal assumption that there is a 
conflict with a parallel psychology of the two contestants. So 
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far as the machinery and enlistment and enterprise of warfare 
go, this is doubtless true; but there the resemblance stops. 
No one denies that a German may feel for his cause the same 
sense of devotion as we do for ours; but the setting of the 
conviction in the common moral and historical background of 
humanity, as well as its expression in thought and deed, is so 
utterly different that the verdict of the deeper psychology must 
stand. 

The genesis of one’s own convictions, of the convictions of 
the common enemy, which creates the position of 1914 to 1917, 
and the convictions of one’s friends and fellow-citizens, form the 
intimate basis for the interpretation of the world war in terms 
of the accompanying psychological reactions. In regard to the 
last, I confess to a considerable disappointment and some meas- 
ure of mystification. In 1914 it was obvious and natural 
that men’s convictions—I speak particularly of thoughtful, 
responsible, and influential men—should follow the official clue. 
The slogan was neutrality. Neutrality, public and private, was 
proclaimed as the patriotic virtue. This, we were told, is a 
European quarrel, not ours ; and, like all wars, with rights and 
wrongs on both sides. To our sorrow, we have learned that it is 
not that kind of a war at all, that it is unlike all previous wars, 
that it concerns us as intimately as any event since we became 
a nation. The complacent acceptance of the 1914 attitude by 
thinking men as a correct diagnosis and a proper position was 
a disappointment, though an intelligible one. Yet, as viewed by 
the student of conviction, the request for neutrality as addressed 
to the thinker was substantially an appeal to ignore his capac- 
ity for judgment. There were many protesting surrenders, 
possibly more sacrificial ones, and not a few outspoken, even 
rebellious, protests. But the demonstration as a whole was far 
more creditable to American charity and generosity of view 
than to American foresight and logical acumen. The chief justi- 
fication was the refusal to believe that Germany would so 
completely disregard the laws of nations and the spirit of fair 
play and humanity. It required a cumulative series of aggres- 
sive attacks upon American lives and interests, and the evidence 
of disgraceful intrigues and underhand betrayal of our patience 
and good faith, to arouse us to the breaking point. The conso- 
lation lies in the testimony borne by the years 1914 to 1917 to 
the quality of American sanity. Through it all we kept our 
heads ; and our convictions are the sturdier for the proved con- 
fidence in their stability. 

It is also a disappointment to find in 1917 the supporters of 
the virtue of neutrality suddenly turned into eloquent moralizers 
upon the iniquities of the very same actions which they accepted 
in unprotesting silence in 1914—not, of course, to find them 
now thus disposed, but to find the change accomplished without 
any sense of inconsistency, without explanation, without con- 
fession of previous incompetence. Convictions should be built 
of sterner stuff, and men who think and venture to lead should 
be guided by a compass and not by a weather-vane. This exhi- 
bition in the psychology of conviction tries one’s faith in the 
independence of mind of one’s esteemed fellow-citizens. It is 
hard to shake off the conviction that the political habit of jump- 
ing on the loaded band-wagon may account for the transforma- 
tion, and not too creditably. 

But disappointment passes to amazement when we observe men 
of sterling mental qualities ready to ignore the case of Belgium 
and all that followed it, even to palliate and excuse. For these 
are men whom we know, whose judgments we respect. It is true 
that most of them are of German origin or affiliation, though 
the affiliation is not always direct or intimate ; and some of them 
are not so bound. But this neither excuses nor explains. Had 
these men been as ready in their condemnation of Germany’s 
conduct of the war as in acceptance of Germany’s plea of justi- 
fication in entering the war, we should have understood, though 
in complete disagreement. But to find the defense of violations 
which if committed by others would receive the severest con- 
demnation, the absolute and complete excommunication from 
the civilized world—that is seriously disturbing. It even sug- 
gests that Mania Teutonica can send its contagion beyond the 
seas and infect the minds of those with other traditions, with 
transferred allegiance. The cases are sporadic, truly ; but, even 
so, their mystery is not readily removed. 

When the situation is reviewed in a three years’ perspective, 


the moral that impresses itself upon the psychological mind is 
the uncertainty of judgment under the stress of tradition. The 
dead hand of the past still weighs heavily upon our logical dis- 
position. We knew what wars have been and why; we knew 
that war is war, and at its best is hell; we knew something of 
diplomatic traditions and the deference which they command. 
Under these dominating conceptions, the true nature of what 
was going on in 1914 to 1917 in large measure escaped us. We 
read about military movements, strategies, trench warfare, 
novel methods of destruction, and the defenses against them. 
The amazing vast panorama of the west front and of the yet 
more complicated east front, the ominous approach to Paris, the 
disaster of the Dardanelles, and other concrete and gigantic 
incidents—these filled our minds.as the salient features of the 
war. Gradually we realized that the true issues of the war were 
the restraints which nations were willing to exercise in the 
means employed. Poisonous gases, air raids on defenseless 
civilians, the shelling of hospital ships and Red Cross stations, 
the fate of Rheims and many another priceless heirloom of the 
past, deportations and forced labor of prisoners, diplomatic 
trickery and plotting against neutrals, and the ruthless subma- 
rine—these became the real issues, and all of them moral ones. 
If such violations of international faith can be committed and 
defended, war is not war, but diabolical piracy. It seemed in- 
conceivable that a nation would devise a Machiavellian plot to 
gain the confidence of the world by profession, and secretly be- 
tray the good faith with which these professions were accepted, 
to the undoing of the moral foundations upon which civilization 
is and must be built. For that is where we come out. Germany's 
stake was the respect and trust of the nations; she risked her 
moral standing ; and, whatever the outcome, she has lost—lost 
honor, reputation, confidence. She stands a moral bankrupt, 
self-convicted. 

To achieve their purpose the responsible directors of Ger- 
many’s course had to spread delusion and mania among the 
people ; for while officials declare war, the people do the fight- 
ing and must be kept in fighting mood. Once again the psy- 
chological equipment is as important as the military one ; it 
figures as the morale of the troops, and reflects the national 
temper and tradition as does nothing else. For this end noble 
and defensible professions must be maintained as well as the 
futile myth of the superiority of Germany and Germans to all 
other peoples ; the sham excuse of action in self-defense must be 
circulated and military necessity urged to justify the basest of 
crimes. Not even Germany accepts the responsibility for the 
war, but masks its batteries in a network of plausible pretense. 
The ultimate responsibility of responsible Germany is for the 
inoculation of its people with an insidious Mania Teutonica ; 
and terrible will be the revenge when the deluded people recov- 
ers its sanity and asserts its power. For so much of prophecy | 
venture, that such will be the issue. However charitably we look 
upon the state of mind that now prevails in Germany, we realize 
that this psychological condition forms a vital part of the prob- 
lem that confronts us. I still cherish and try to embrace the 
conviction that there would be little difficulty in dealing with a 
sane Germany under responsible control—which in these days 
is equivalent to a democratic control. The difficulty is to fight 
the disease and save the patient. The peculiar difficulty lies 
in the relation of the German Empire to its Kaiser, and the 
unfortunate evidence, of many years’ standing, that the source 
of the contagion may be in no small measure the personality of 
its ruler. Clearly, diagnosis cannot directly prescribe treatment, 
because by the nature of things the world cannot establish a hos- 
pital for insane nations. We must see the thing through on the 
diplomatic basis supported by military measures. But the 
greatest support is in the allied determination of great nations 
that sanity as well as justice shall prevail. 

In such a consummation a survey of the réle of conviction in 
the amazing years 1914 to 1917 has a modest place. It raises 
the issue of madness or warfare, according as we judge by out- 
ward actions or by their source in conviction. It shows anew 
that the sanity of a nation is among its most precious assets : 
that political policy proceeds upon an underlying psychology. 
The departure in any measure from the road of sanity is an 
invitation to disaster. Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 





ee WILLIAM G. McADOO, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF RAILROADS 


Mr. McAdoo now holds five important positions under the United States Government—Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank system, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board, Chairman of the International High Commission (to facilitate commerce in the Western Hemisphere), and Director- 
General of Railroads 


‘C) HARRIS & EWING A WASHINGTON BAR TRANSFORMED INTO A POST-OFFICE 


Washington, D. C., went “dry” a few weeks ago, and as a result one of its palatial bars was turned into a branch post-office during the holiday rush. Why cannot 
the factories that have supplied such bars be likewise turned to useful service? 
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(0) HARRIS A EWING —->RBIA, CONQUERED BUT NOT HOPELESS, ASKS HELP FROM AMERICA THROUGH A MISSION TO US 


The photograph, taken in Washington, shows, left to right, Lieut.-Col. Nenadovitch ; Dr. Losanitch, former Serbian Minister in London ; Dr. Vesnitch, head of the 


Mission (lower) ; Vladislav Martinatz (upper); next to him (top row), Captain Yovitchitch ; on the bottom row in uniform, General Rashitch ; and next to him 
M. Michailovitch, Serbian Minister to the United States 


CENTRAL NEWS sunnee BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
VICE-ADMIRAL WEMYSS, NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, EXPLORER 
SE 
. : EA — Stefansson has been for more than four years in the Arctic regions. He lef 
Admiral Wemyss succeeds Admiral Jellicoe as head of the British Admiralty. Victoria in 1913 at the head of a Canadian expedition. His vessel, the Karluk, 
He is somewhat younger than his predecessor, being in his fifty-fourth year. He was lost, and on several occasions it was reported that the explorer himself hai 
entered the navy at the age of thirteen, became Captain in 1901 and Rear- perished. He has now been heard from at Herschell Island as apparently ov 
Admiral in 1912 of danger 





(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


AMERICAN 


INGINEERS WHO “MADE GOOD” AT THE FRONT 


The men shown in the above photograph are reported as among the American engineers who fought off a German attack when isolated from the main force. 


These two men brought a wounded officer to safety through the barrage. Their bravery, it is said, won high commendation from Field Marshal Haig 


(c) uNDERWooD & UNDERWOOD 


CAPTURED AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN GERMANY 


This picture comes to America through British official sources as having been published in a German periodical. At the extreme left is a German officer who seems 
to be enjoying the uncomfortable predicament of our men whom the fortunes of war have put into the hands of their enemies. It is surmised that these may be 
some < 


f the American prisoners taken ‘n the trench assault in which Hay, Gresham, and Enright, the first American soldiers to die on the fighting line, were killed 











THE GOB 


BY ELBERT BALDWIN 


HAT is a “gob”? 
\ \ | A fish out of water would be the nearest parallel—just 
about as comfortable, as natural, as happy in an ele- 
ment other than his own. The “ gob” used to be like any other 
masculine sophisticated in the ways of his world, who, in conse- 
quence, dealt with calm assurance with his fellows. He may have 
been a clerk, a brakeman, anything, even a carefully tailored 
person who drew down an enviable, unearned salary. Voluntarily 
he may have flopped or forcefully been drawn out of his native 
element. At any rate, whatever he may have been he is no longer. 

There was a time when “ gob ” applied to any naval seaman, as 
a general term to designate a class, and, if it bore a note of social 
distinction, it was the general one between the officer and the 
enlisted man. That was before we went to war, before a horde 
of land-bred beings—the forces of the U. S. N. R. F.—invaded 
the special province of the sea, committed sacrilege, and in their 
ignorance spoke on board a battle-ship of “ stairs ” and “ floors ” 
and “ windows.” Since then has come a change. The previously 
enlisted man, the “ regular,” basks in a new superiority. The 
word is more particular. I know. I have just gone to sea. I am 
a gob. 

A year or so before this country entered on hostilities the lack 
of men needed fully to man our war-ships in emergency gave rise 
to an organization known as the United States Naval Reserve 
Force—the U.S. N. R. F.—composed of men who in the time 
of peace pursued their civilian occupations, standing, however, 
ready for instant service should hostilities arise. The Naval 
Civilian Cruise of 1916 will be remembered as the first effort to 
organize this body and give it training. 

When war broke out, its meager ranks swelled suddenly. 
The Navy clung to its four-year term of service. The Reserve 
offered the same enlistment term, but its members were subject 
to active duty for the duration of hostilities alone. The oppor- 
tunity of advancement was greater. It was a natural choice. 

For some, ordered to training camps with others no more 
experienced than were they, the transition to a seaman—though 
at best a half-baked seaman—came more easily. For those of 
us abruptly placed on active service it was a jolt. No life is 
more conventional than naval life—the routine of the aay, 
appearance, even speech. We knew little or nothing of these 
conventionalities. It was another sphere. 

I never wore décolleté promiscuously before. My tie had 
always knotted at the neck, not on my stomach. Trousers used 
to end in euffs, not embryonic skirts that wrap themse!ves about 
the other ankle. Nor comes it naturally to wear upon your head 
a broadcloth pancake, slanted hilariously as might the halo of a 
tipsy saint, and decorated with gilt letters. An unsuspected 
sentiment attaches itself to that ancient suit of “cits” from 
which I made the change, now hanging empty in a closet. Some 
day I shall write an ode about that suit—they say war stimu- 
lates the arts—for it is the token and the measure of a bygone 
ease and comfort. How much of personality is manufactured at 
the tailor’s! 

The first paralysis of unfamiliarities has somewhat lessened 
now, but were I tempted to forget my own first spasm, the 
spectacle of new men suffering the ordeal prevents me. From 
genial human beings rise frozen, gaping images in “ blues ;” 
speechless, for the very words with which the citizens of their 
new world communicate are unintelligible ; motionless, for legs 
are somewhere lost beneath in flapping serge and arms incased 
in billowy sleeves that end in binding wristlets. They finger 
their bare throats as though surprised to find that they pos- 
sessed them, and, like matches floating in a finger-bowl, draw 
imperceptibly together, grouped in stupefaction. “ What hap- 
pens to us next ?” 

Our first steps vary, for some are placed on ships and some in 
yards, and others on power-boats that now patrol the coast. We 
all learn differently, according to our situstion. But sooner or 
later there develops in us all a point of view ; sooner or later 
we meet and learn the meaning of the phrase “ seagoing,” 
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criterion of propriety at sea, highest expression of the seaman’s 
approbation. It works a metamorphosis! It points a goal. 
This wilderness of all things strange is of the standard of the 
term, of men as well as things. To be a part of it becomes the 
object. The war may end to-morrow and the balance of our 
lives be spent in civil occupation. What matter? It isas though 
the gangway of association were drawn on board ; pasts or 
futurities are of no more concern. Our present destiny is on the 
sea. 
The gob faces no easy undertaking. Little of his former 
experience has bearing on the new, yet he must sum up within 
himself knowledge of the innumerable conventionalities which 
form the life at sea as truly as onland. Where things are done 
cycles of human living have evolved the way to do them. In- 
centives help him little. Patriotism probably brought him into 
service, a theoretical love of ships and shipping to the Navy. 
Probably he signed himself at the first opportunity with 
“U.S. N. R. F.” below his name as symbol of his motive. 
But other men were in the Navy before him. It is a shock to 
hear the interpretation of these Regulars—“ U Shall Never Reach 


- France ”—sardonically making merry with his pride. He may 


not have been the butt of the remark, but, if he is wise, he never- 
theless cautiously removes all signs of Stars and Stripes in his 
behavior, and keeps his patriotism strictly to himself there- 
after. 

He is not called upon immediately to sacrifice his life and be 
a hero. He is called upon instead to man a squilgee—of which 
he never heard before—and serub decks; to part with the skin 
of his feet in the lye-water with which the operation is occa- 
sionally performed. He coals ship until his unaccustomed back 
aches with the weight of heavy baskets and his lungs smart 
with the dust. He is clumsy. He is “ bawled out” and his feel- 
ings are injured. At night he falls out of his hammock, to the 
inexpressible delight of more experienced aviators peering from 
their suspended canvas Zeppelins. Seldom can he ever laugh 
with the crowd, for what is there funny in the fact that he should 
spend hours seeking the individual with the key to the anchor 
watch, run afoul of the officer of the deck, and appeal to him 
for assistance? Illuminative information which comes later as 
to the nature of an anchor watch brings mortification rather 
than a sense of mirth. 

Through every minute of the day he stumbles over his igno- 
rance and sprawls into discouragements. The field of unfamiliari- 
ties seems endless. It nearly is. The more one learns, the more 
there is to learn through the application of the newly acquired 
knowledge. Patriotism! Self-sacrifice! It takes a motive more 
immediate and personal than these ultimate ideals. It takes 
persistency—and plenty of it. Then, one of these days, he grad- 
uates. He ceases to be a gob. He has become seagoing. He is 
a seaman by experience as by name. 

The gob parted with his position in society when he boarded 
his ship. Aboard ship he wins his way into society again, but 
it is another social sphere than was his first. We of the land, 
because our interests are of the land, are prone to disregard, if 
we have any knowledge of, this life of the sea. Our vision has 
been limited to the horizon seen from shore. We look upon the 
ocean as a barren, unpeopled waste. We possibly have even 
crossed that waste, and were unconscious that the ship moved 
not of itself but through the agency of highly specialized human 
intelligence. The sailors seen occasionally on deck were merely 
curiosities, like other fixtures of the ship. We never saw the 
“black gang,” the miniature army whose sweating bodies, naked 
to the waist, toiled at the fires in the regions, unexplored, below. 
We merely entered a hotel, ate and slept and passed our time 
away, and left our hostelry when it had reached another port. 
But of the manner of its going we were ignorant. 

Those of us who now are gobs had had no better understand- 
ing. That is why it seems another world in which we live, 4 
Mars in which life was a theory and is now a fact and part of 
our experience. What of these Martians who, we find, live 
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naturally at sea as once we did on land? What of this society 
in which at first we were interlopers, and of which we gradually 
have come to form a part? 

It lacks the refinements, or what we are pleased to call the 
refinements, of the land. There are no artificialities, no affecta- 
tions, no reserves. It is a point-blank sort of life. It bowls you 
over. It continues to bowl you over as long as you permit. 
Eventually you stand more squarely on your feet. You've got 
to. You must have your footing to meet the shock of green 
water that comes over the bow in storm; another sort of footing 
to meet the impact of crude human relationships. The very act 
of shaking hands is a bone-crushing process. 

The sea permits no luxuries, no indulgences. The life of the 
sea is the struggle for self-preservation twenty-four hours in the 
twenty-four. There is no room for aught but indispensable 
comforts, no time for distractions. Men of the sea are men 
stripped to their basic selves, their qualities, good and bad, on 
the scale of their heavy-muscled bodies—not supermen, but men 
with no veneer to cloak them. The gob, as he first comes among 
them, is a fragile thing. 

There will an influx of a new virility come to America 


through the war, from Army and Navy both, and with it a new 
democracy. There will be no room for the snob, the man who, 
from whatever mistaken notion of himself, feels himself superior 


and holds himself aloof. One half will know how the other half 


REMEMBERING 
BY ELOISE ROBINSON 


The white oak and the ash and fir 
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lives, having pooled their lives, and all will know something more 
and be more conscious of the realm of the sea, its life, which 
since the days of clipper ships America has neglected. 

The gob has a significance greater than his present service. 
He forms the nucleus of a new body of seamen recruited from 
the land. America is turning again to the sea, is becoming 
again one of the maritime nations of the world. Not only has 
the war, which has depleted the shipping of other peoples, 
increased her own—that is but a beginning. It is her interests 
which have gone to sea, and she must follow. She has stepped 
from the seclusion of her Western Hemisphere and entered, 
finally, into the competition for existence among nations. She 
has assumed European financial dependency. Her blood is 
sprinkled on European soil. The sea and the pathways of the 
sea are to be the roads of her new, greater development. 

It does not follow that those dé who are learning the 
way of life on salt water will, when hostilities cease, continue 
our present occupation. Some, probably, will continue of 
inclination, some will be forced to remain through inability to 
wedge their way into civil occupations when peace will flood all 
strata of these occupations with suddenly released and surplus 
men. The proportion matters little. Whether we stay or whether 
we go, we shall bear a new knowledge, a broader vision. This, 
in degree as it is intelligent, will be a directing force to our 
country in her new international position. 









And every tree has stood 

And drooped his leaves and made no stir 
All day long in the wood, 

Nor moved his branches on the air 
When night came up the road. 


They have no way they can forget 
The tall young trees of France ; 
There is the drip of something wet, 
They neither laugh nor dance. 
They keep in mind the hickory, 
The hawthorn and the pine, 
The hazel and the poplar tree 
That go down in a line, 
How they go stepping quietly 


in white moonshine 


And make no murmur as they go, 

The white pine and the red, 

And take their footsteps small and slow 
Among the rows of dead. 


They hear the birch has given his white 
Young body to be slain ; 
The golden larch, all day and night, 
Upon his face has lain ; 
The olives cannot stand upright, 
Their shoes let in the rain. 
They think of how the willows have 
Been beaten to their knees ; 
And sycamores, that were so brave, 
Are scarred, grim ghosts of trees. 
They gravely name the tamarack 
And whisper when they tell 
Of aspens who brought nothing back 


But bodies out of hell. 
All day the sad trees did not wink 


Their shining leaves, nor dance ; 


They were remembering, I think, 


The tall young trees of France. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of January 2, 1918 


Rach week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readevs as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THE Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A, Topic: The Peace of Vassalage; Pa- 
tience with Russia. 

Reference: Pages 5; 17, 18. 

Questions : 

1. What has The Outlook said which 
tends to show that if Russia makes eer 
with Germany it will be a peace of serf- 
dom? 2. For what reason is Trotsky seek- 
ing peace with Germany? 3. How many 
reasons can you give why Germany does 
not make definite proposals of peace with 
Russia? 4, What ion Mr. oe wel a 
said ( page 17) about American opinion of 
Russia? What does he think of this opin- 
ion? 5. For what reasons does Mr. Gold- 
enweiser believe Russia has not lost her 
significance as a military force for the 

resent or the future? 6. What do you find 
in this article (* Patience with Russia”) as 
to who the Bolsheviki are and what their 
future influence on Russian politics will be ? 

7. Mr. Goldenweiser speaks of “the bless- 

ings of an orderly state organism.” How is 

such an organism produced? What are the 

“ blessings ” of vale an institution ? 8. Study 

the cartoons on the Russian situation on 

page 18. Name and discuss the things that 
these cartoons suggest to you. 

B. Topic : Restoration, Reparation ; Alsace- 
Lorraine ; Sense—Common and Pre- 
ferred. 

Reference: Page 5; editorial, page 11; 
20-22. 

(Juestions : 

1. What points did Lloyd George make 
in his speech on December 20, 1917? Of 
these which ones ought to receive special 
attention by Americans? Reasons. 2. Dis- 
tinguish carefully between restoration and 
reparation. What, in your opinion, ought 
Germany to do about these two matters? 
3. For what reasons would or would you 
not allow Germany to join a league of 
nations at the present time? 4. Which do 
you prefer, peace with Germany by negoti- 
ation or by military victory? Your reasons. 
5. For what reasons does The Outlook 
(page 11) believe the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine by a plebiscite of its inhabitants 
would be wrong ? 6. Tell somewhat at length 
how Germany has ruled Alsace-Lorraine. 
7. What view of the Kaiser and of Ger- 
many does Irving Bacheller (pages 20-22) 
set forth? Is there sufficient evidence that 
Mr. Bacheller has kept to the facts of 
German history and German teaching ? 
$8. By all means read Hazen’s “ Alsace- 
Lorraine Under German Rule” (Holt) ; 
Bang’s “ Hurrah and Hallelujah ” (Doran) ; 
I’. A. Smith’s “The Soul of Germany ” 
(Doran); Hill’s “The Rebuilding of 
Europe” (Century) ; Ruth Putnam’s “ Al- 
sece and Lorraine ” (Putnams). 


CU. Topie: Should Austria-Hungary be 
Dissolved ? 
Reference : Pages 22-24, 28. 

uvestions : 

1. What information do you gather about 
the population of Austria-Hungary from 
Mr. de Lanux’s article? 2. Mr. de Lanux 
says that “each faction of the Austrian 
Empire wants autonomy and works for it.” 
Why don’t these various factions get auton- 
omy? 3. According to this article, what is 
Germany’s relation to Austria-Hungary ? 
What is Germany’s object of interest in 
Austria-Hungary ? 4. What recommenda- 
tions would you make to Austria-Hungary 
and to the factions there? 5. This article 
suggests the problem of nationality in his- 
tory. What is that problem? How would 
you solve it? 6. Do you think Austria- 

ungary should be dissolved ? Discuss your 
reasons. 7. Books much worth while read- 
ing on this topic are Hazen’s “ Europe 
Since 1915” (Holt)—see index; “Seven 
Years in Vienna” (Houghton Mifflin) — 
author’s name not given; Taaks “ Nation- 
ality in Modern Sistecy ” (Macmillan) ; 
Laski’s “The Problem of Sovereignty” 
(Yale University Press). 


II—LOCAL AFFAIRS 


Topic: Boston Comes Across. 
Reference: Pages 15-17. 
Questions : 

1. What reasons does Professor Munro 
assign for the defeat of Mayor Curley? 
2. Should a mayor be defeated for such 
reasons? Discuss. 3. Do you think it is 
possible for a mayor to conduct his adimin- 
istration in a wholly non-partisan spirit ? 
Tell why or why not. 4. Compare the 
merits of the mayor-council form, the com- 
mission form, and the city-manager form 
of municipal government. Which form 
would you advocate for your city? Give 
several reasons. 5. Read liberally in three 
very useful books: “The City the Hope of 
Democracy,” by F. C. Howe (Scribners) ; 
“ American Municipal Progress,” by C. 
Zueblin (Maemillan) ; “The Government 
of American Cities,” by W. B. Munro 
(Maemillan). 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
wry A the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. It is impossible to rid American cities 
of corruption. 2. Democracy is government 
by argument. 3. The disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine is a world question. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for January 2, 1918, Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Knoutitig, samovars, a mob, the Bolshe- 
viki (17) ; plebiscite, “ Squatter Sovereign- 
ty” (11), pneumatic, humor, afflatus (20), 
sentiment, infinity, flatulency, pulchritude 
(21) ; neophyte, electorate, vernacular (16). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 

FICTION 

Wolf-Cub (The): A Novel of Spain. By 
Patrick and Terence Casey. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.40. 


A story of romance and adventure, with 
the abduction of a hidalgo’s daughter by 
a highwayman and bandolero as its chief 
incident. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
England’s Debt to India. By Lajpat Rai. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. $2. 

This author’s manner is as eloquent as 
his matter is interesting. Readers may not 

ree with all his conclusions, but they 
will, we are sure, appreciate the wealth of 
information given concerning the economic 
conditions in India. It has been said that 
this largest part of the British Empire both 
in area and population will be the first to 
feel the levy in recompensing that Empire 
for its losses in the present war, and a dis- 
cussion of this forms a feature of the book. 
We are also glad that it includes, as ap- 
propriate to an economic survey, a chapter 
on education and literacy. After perusin 
the volume readers will not be surpris 
that the author’s panacea for Indian ills, 
economic and political, is found in home 
rule, self-government, and autonomy. 
Universal Training for Citizenship and 


Public Service. By William H. Allen. The 
Maemillan Company, Ties York. $1.50. 

The somewhat arid title of this book 
scarcely suggests to the reader its really 
inspiring appeal. Replete with the latest 
ideas as to'civic work, its discussion of the 
problems of citizenship that confront us 
now, and will confront us after the war, is 
terse, vigorous, and helpful to a high de- 
gree. Every public-spirited man and woman 
will find the book worth reading. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Little Taylor of the Winding Way (The). 
By Gertrude Crownfield. Illustrated. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 60c. 

A pretty, fanciful story for little chil- 
dren. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Life and Letters of the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. By Principal Lawrence Pearsall 
Jacks. 2 vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $4.75. 

An "ee and appreciative account of 
the life of the famous English clergyman 
and author who is best known for his fine 
Life of Frederick W. Robertson. 

Paul Jones : His Exploits in English Seas 
During 1778-1780. Contemporary Ac- 
counts Collected from English Newspapers, 
with a ‘a Bibliography. By Don C. 
Seitz. E. P. Dutton & yg oo York. $3.50. 

Makers of Our History. By John T. Faris. 
Illustrated. Ginn & Co., Boston. 80c. 


Portraits and Backgrounds. by Evangeline 
Wilbour Blashfield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
NewYork. $2.50. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Frenzied Fiction. By Stephen Leacock. The 

John Lane Company, New York. $1.25. 
This is Leacock at his best, and this best 
is better than others of his recent books. 

The fun is sly and penetrating; the bur- 

lesque quality is sustained ; the writing is 

that of a humorist, not that of a mere joke- 
smith. 

History of American Journalism. By James 
Melvin Lee. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $3.50. 

A book of prime importance to all news- 
aper men who take an intelligent interest 
in their profession, of decided interest to 
the general reader on account of its lively 
style, and of real value to the student of 
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The New Books (Continued) 

American life because of its comprehensive- 

ness and its presentation of the ethics as 

well as the annals of its subject. 

Patriotism—National and International. 
By Sir Charles Waldstein. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Book of New York (The). By Robert Sha-kle- 
ton. Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Rather desultory, but always agreeable 
in its talk about associations, historical in- 
vidents, ancient houses, superstitions of the 
ignorant population, childishness in mu- 
nicipal whims, modern growth, foreign 
districts, and other queer or famous aspects 
of New York. 

Memories of Old Salem. Drawn from the 
Letters of a Great-Grandmother. By Mary 
Harrod Northend. Moffat, Yard &Co., New 
York. $4. 

Miss Northend has done more than any 
author of whom we think to make the 
reader of our day familiar with certain 
features of old New England life, both by 
agreeable description and by excellent pho- 
tographs. She is, as one may say, a spe- 
cialist on Salem. This volume is eminently 
attractive, both in its physical and pictorial 
form and in the curious information about 
old times and old things in Salem. 

Our Hawaii. By Charmian Kittredge London 
(Mrs. Jack London). Illustrated. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.25. 

“What does the average middle-aged 
American know of the amazing history of 
this amazing ‘ native’ people now voting 
as American citizens?” Mrs. London asks, 
referring to the Hawaiians. Her book an- 
swers the question in vivid characteriza- 
tions of the land and the people, interwoven 
with intimate revelations of the character of 
her husband, the well-known novelist. The 
charms of Hawaii staggered even “ Jack’s ” 
descriptive powers. “Of all lands of poy 
and beauty under the sun . . .” he said as 
he left it—and could not finish his eulogy. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Edited by James Hastings. Vol. [X—Mun- 
das—Phrygians. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $7. 

Religion and ethics being conterminous 
with human life from its lowest savagery 
to its highest civilization, one who opens 
for the first time this monumental work 
marvels at its wealth of information. All 
races, nations, tribes, and social groups, 
ancient and modern, tell the tale of their 
beliefs and practices. Even “Oahspe,” a 
hook-religion invented by an American 
dentist and followed by a tiny sect of 
“ Faithists,” is given its page. Art, biog- 
raphy, and history, the sciences and pli- 
losophies, contribute each its quota. . 

Great Love Stories of the Bible and Their 
Lessons for To-Day. By Billy Sunday. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

In the Footsteps of St. Paul. By Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 82. 

This book is a boon to many unlikely to 
to have heard of such a masterpiece as Sir 
William Ramsay’s “ Paul the Traveller and 
Roman Citizen.” No scientific interest in- 
duced Dr. Clark to visit all the cities visited 
by Paul. His express purpose was to see 
how these look to-day, so as to reconstruct 
the physical background and scenery of 
Paul’s labors. His narrative aims to awaken 
the vivid rcalism in which their storied 
past rose there in imagination, and with 
it the inspiring personality of the great 
Apostle, dauntless, heroic, benign, and very 
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at the Cost of 
Two Eggs 


Ten Big Dishes of Quaker Oats 


Here are facts to ponder in the days of high food cost. 





Two eggs contain—in calories—about the same nutrition as a dish 
of Quaker Oats. Yet two eggs cost as much as ten big dishes. 

So with many foods. Here is what some cost, compared with 
Quaker Oats, per unit of food value: 


Bacon and eggs costs 7 times as much as 
Quaker Oats. Ham and eggs 7 times as much. 
Round Steak 9 times as much. Chicken 20 
times as much. Bread about twice as much. 
The reasons are these: Oats are plentiful and cheap. They sell today 
around 60 cents per bushel. 
‘They yield in food value 1810 calories per pound. That’s considerably 
more than wheat. 
Oats stand first among grain foods in flavor and nutrition. As energy 
food and food for growth, they have an age-old fame. 
Serve bigger dishes Make the whole breakfast on oats. 
Mix Quaker Oats in your flour foods—for extra flavor, for lower cost, 
and to conserve our wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Oat Dainty 


Never was oat food so important. And _ flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 
never did it mean so much to get this a bushel. Yet they cost no extra price. 
extra grade. Quaker Oats is made of Ask for this brand and note what it adds 


queen oats only—just the rich, plump, in flavor—everywhere you use it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
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The New Books (Continued) 

human. He writes especially for Bible 

students, preachers, Sunday-school teach- 

ers, and humble Christians. 
WAR BOOKS 

Inside the Russian Revolution. By Rheta 
Childe Dorr. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

“T went to Russia (in May, 1917) a 
Socialist by conviction, an ardent sympa- 
thizer with revolution. ...I returned 
from Russia with the very clear conviction 
that the world will have to wait a while 
before it can establish any co-operative 
millenniums or before it can safely hand 
over the work of government to the man in 
the street.” So says the author of this up- 
to-the-minute book. It furnishes most 
excellent reading for the host of half-baked 
reformers who imagine that the world can 
be created anew overnight, and deserves a 
wide circulation both among these and 
among readers who take a saner point of 
view. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Pattou’s French-English Manual for the 
Use of Physicians, Nurses, Ambulance 
Drivers, and Workers in Civilian Re- 
lief. By E. E. Pattou. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene (The). By 
William A. White, M.D. With an Introduction 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2. 

Re-Education. An Analysis of the Institutional 
System of the United States. By George Ed- 
ward Barton, A.I.A. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $1. 

SCIENCE 

Applied Motion Study. A Collection of Papers 
on the Efficient Method to Industrial Prepared- 
ness. By Frank B. Gilbreth and L. M. Gil- 
breth, Ph.D. The Sturgis & Walton Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Short History of Science (A). By W. T. 
Sedgewick and H. W. Tyler. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

A vast subject is treated with breadth of 
view and keenness of insight in this book. 
It strikes a happy balance between the 
technical works that are meant for the 
special student and the works that deal so 
largely with abstract theories that they fail 
to grip the general reader. A good example 
of the work of specialists who know how 
to make their subject interesting to non- 
specialists. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Effective Public Speaking. The Essentials 
of Extempore Speaking and of Gesture. By 
Joseph A. Mosher, Ph.D. The Maemillan 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

Furniture of the Olden Time. By Frances 
Clary Morse. Illustrated. New Edition. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $6. 

A new edition of a standard work that 
has made itself almost incispensable to 
people of taste in matters of household 
éqaipment. Many new illustrations are in- 
cluded, and there is a new chapter about 
mantels, doorways, and stairs. This is a 
book to make the reader feel proud of the 
workers and workmanship of the old days. 
Surgical Operations on President Cleve- 

land in 1893 (The). By William W. Keen, 
M.D,, LL.D. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Your War Taxes. By J. Frederick Essary. In- 
troduction by Honorable F. M. Simmons. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $1. 

This is a discussion and interpretation 
of the new War and Income Tax Law. The 
author had the advantage of advice and 
assistance in its erty from the See- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. 
The law is published in full (it fills seventy- 
five pages of the book), and in not much 
more space the author tells the layman in 
plain language just how it affects him and 
what it means. 


THE OUTLOOK 
PLAYING THE WAR GAME 


BY LOWELL MASON 


He is one of a hundred million 
Who are learning how to fight. 

He doesn’t pretend to know the game, 
So he’s studying day and night. 


He isn’t conceited of winning— 
The game is all new to him ; 

But he’s cool and he’s keen and he’s clever, 
And he’s strong and he’s full of vim. 


He’s brave, and he doesn’t mind dying, 
He’s willing to sacrifice all ; 
But his sight is too clear for him simply to 
“ cheer ” 
And then rush out to battle and fall. 


Yet some people say he’s a slacker, 
And ask why he isn’t in France. 
But it’s brains that will win, and he knows 


it, 
And all that he asks is a chance ! 


So he’s learning the game from the bottom ; 
He’s learning each trick and each 
“ stunt ;” 
And I surely do pity the Germans 
When this fellow gets to the front. 


He is one of a hundred million 
Who are learning how to fight. 

He doesn’t pretend to know the game, 
But he’s studying day and night. 


NEW YORK—THE CITY OF 
CONTRASTS 


We quote from Robert Shackleton’s 
“The Book of New York,” just published : 


No part of the world is more busy, and 
at the same time more thronged, than the 
district of lower Broadway and Wall 
Street and the wholesale district during 
the day; and nowhere in the world is there 
a business district so deserted, so silent, so 
without life except for the solitary and in- 
frequent policeman, as the mile after mile 
of this district at night. Nowhere in the 
world are there such lofty business struc- 
tures and apartment-houses, yet these are 
bordered and interspersed with buildings 
of ordinary height; there are two-story 
buildings that have held their own while 
business has mounted to the sky beside 
them, and there are even vacant lots. 
There are the most expensive specialists in 
medicine and surgery, and there are hospi- 
tals with the most expensive and modern 
equipment where surgical and medical aid 
is given free. 

There is the greatest and most reckless 
spending in the world, and there is the 
most pinching economy. You may stand 
beside some wealthy woman who negli- 
gently orders furs or gowns costing thou- 
sands, and in a few minutes may be in a 
shop where you will hear a poor child, who 
is buying a loaf of stale ted, woul a penny’s 
worth of cheese, say to the clerk, “ Mother 
wants you to cut it with the ham knife to 
give it a hammy taste.” ... 

While the number increases of those who 
with difficulty find ways to spend their 
money, the number also increases of those 
with no money to spend: I have seen the 
policeman, after midnight, moving stolidly 
from park bench to park bench, effectually 
rousing the homeless sleepers by blows 
upon their feet; I have seen the derelicts 
disappear doubtfully into the darkness ; one 
cold morning at City Hall Park I saw two 
poor fellows, pathetically anxious to keep 
up their appearance, wash themselves at 
the fountain, wipe themselves with grimy 
handkerchiefs, and then step into the post- 
oftice to dry the handkerchiefs on a radia- 
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tor in the corridor. And I have heard 
rich New Yorkers boast offensively of their 
riches. . . . 

I have seen an archbishop of New York, 
at his silver jubilee, the central figure of a 
magnificent service in the Cathedral, with 
hundreds of the priesthood and of churchly 
dignitaries of this and other cities in his 
train, with pomp of silk and purple and 
cloth of po with the sounding of great 
bells and the triumphant pealing of the 
organ and the sound of singing voices and 
the music of the horns and cymbals and 
strings of a great orchestra, and with a 
mighty congregation packing every inch of 
the edifice ; and I have seen the same arch- 
bishop conducting a service in the chapel 
on Blackwell’s End. looking with tears in 
his eyes at the massed array of paupers and 
prisoners and crippled and blind, but 
dressed in his splendid robes, in cope and 
surplice and stole of cloth of gold, and with 
a mighty golden miter upon his head, and 
in his hand a golden crozier, to show that 
High Mass-on Blackwell’s was the same as 
on Fifth Avenue. Instead of great rever- 
berant bells, a little bell in a little green- 
slatted cupola rang forth its summons ; in- 
stead of splendid organ and orchestra and 
choir, there were a crippled player at an 
old melodeon, and a choir of four blind and 
crippled derelicts ; and I noticed that the 
tin vessels, just inside of the entrance, for 
the holy water were soon dipped empty, and 
it was pitiful to see the late comers groping 
eagerly in the dry vessels for the water 
which they could not find. 


COUNSEL TO A YOUNG 
SOLDIER 


The letter which follows was written by Mr. 
Thomas E. Clarke, until recently General Superin- 
tendent of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad and now Assistant to President Trues- 
dale. Mr. Clarke served for two years in the Civil 
War, and saw hard fighting in Tennessee, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas. Toward the close of the war he 
was attached to General Sherman’s staff. His one 
regret to-day is that he cannot go out to fight at 
the side of his young relative for the freedom and 
the principles of democracy. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company, Office of Assistant to President. 
T. E. Clarke, 
Assistant to President. 
Scranton, Pa., August 15, 1917. 


My dear ——: 

I believe that you will do your bit by a 
complete and conscientious performance of 
duty ; my thoughts and my prayers shall 
be with you constantly, but I do not mean 
by this that the occupation of soldier places 
you in greater need of divine protection 
than obtains with all mankind. “ Propared- 
ness” is the saving word. Warfare is sur- 
rounded by many other dangers than those 
of the firing line, and indomitable courage 
is no less a requisite for safe emergence. 
To be brief and plain, I will snele cite 
my own experience. As you know, I en- 
tered the service when four or five years 
yes than your age to-day, and corre- 
spondingly immature. My youth may have 
been my safeguard, but my inclinations, 
which I believe I see personified in you, 
were to avoid all the habits which cause 
social, mental, and physical depravity, 
namely: gambling, use of intoxicants, pro- 
fanity, obscenity, vulgarity. And yet | 
would not have you imagine that my asso- 
ciates were of low degree nor that the serv- 
ice is, on the whole, degrading. On the 
contrary, I believe it compares favorably 
with our educational institutions in forming 
character, and, owing to peculiarity in dis- 
cipline, regularity, seriousness, and_ the 
cosmopolitanism of their formations, I be- 
lieve there is more real uplifting of men in 
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Counsel to a Young Soldier (Continued ) 
the army and navy than obtains in any 
other one service or occupation, all things 
considered. 

I realize that there is but very little, if 
any, real need of admonishing you, but I 
am very fond of you and more than proud 
of your splendid character and mentality, 
so much of which is due to your own deter- 
mined perseverance. I feel quite sure of 
rour self-reliance and good purposes while 
in the service, and I trust that the service 
will feel itself honored in whatever honors 
it may confer upon you. 

At the conclusion of this most unwar- 
ranted of all wars in the world’s history, 
but to be the last for all time to come, 
sounding as it does the knell of my | 
and militarism, you will be weleomed bac 
to civil life possessing the same fortitude for 
the future that you now have-4n- giving 
serviceable loyalty to your country’s cause. 

Just one thought more. Don’t abuse your 
mind with imaginary dangers. Upon first 
hearing the roar of battle (remember this) 
there may be one here and there who fears 
for his soul, but men like you who have no 
cause for such fear will feel a thrill of 
patriotism and courage never dreamed of. 
Of course we do not know whether you 
will experience. this on foreign soil or if at 
all, but there is an oR fascina- 
tion about it. I am glad that you were 
already a volunteer, prepared tor service 
when your country’s call was made, and 
that you have.no dependents to worry 
about, so that you may go with your mind 
freely on your “ business,” unfettered and 
unwearied. ... 

Of course I do not mean that you will 
not think of home and friends, but try not 
to think of your loved ones as depressed in 
spirit ; for there is too much at stake in 
this war, and as the fact becomes more 
apparent it will ameliorate their distress 
and increase their pride. 

[ have written at greater length than I 
intended, but I hope that what I have here 
written may be very satisfying to you and 
give you new and enduring inspiration, 
with increased confidence in the need and 
justice of the United States entering into 
this war for democracy and perpetual 
peace, as our President has so wisely 
deemed it our duty to do—to say nothing 
of our defense. 

I am, most affectionately, 


(Signed) T. E. CLarKeE. 
HOW THEY MAKE WAR IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A 
BRITISH AVIATOR 

Last week I had an interesting experi- 
ence. I motored right up on to No Man's 
Land, then got out and examined our front- 
line trenches, walking along the parapet. It 
was about the middle of the forenoon. 
Imagine doing a thing like that in France! 
Why, here we even put up rifle butts out 
there for target practice. And we always 
holt our field days out there, often miles 
out. Really we carry on war out here on 
most sane principles. In the first place, we 
keep far enough away so that we cannot 
hurt one another.” And we don’t even do 
any bombing. Old Johnnie Turk comes 
an sits over our airdrome every Sunday 
morning at eleven (that’s how we can always 
tell Sunday here), but he never drops a pill. 
And we aren’t in the least inclined to start 
the bloody work. The same with poison 
gas and flamenwefér. They use far more 
cominon sense here than they doin France ! 
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NDUSTRIAL projects anywhere in the world are 
within range of this organization. 


In China, South America and other foreign countries, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. are carrying out a number 
of notable undertakings. The plant illustrated below 
is a typical example. 

The success of Lockwood, Greene & Co. in the 
whole industrial field is the result not alone of techni- 
cal ability, but of a broad practical knowledge of in- 
dustrial conditions and requirements. 

Whether your interest be in a new enterprise here 
or in some foreign country which offers exceptional 
opportunity for American capital, this organization is 
equipped to carry out your idea—from the preliminary 
planning to the completion of the plant. 


Write our nearest office for new booklet, ‘“Building 
with Foresight.’’ This tells the story of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. 

LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal St. Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Atlanta, Healey Bldg. New York, 101 Park Ave. 

LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 






















































Atlantic City, N. J. 


Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo- 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 
10-story, fireproof. Right on the beach 
and boardwalk. A\ll sports and pastimes. 
Golf club privileges. 
american Plan Always Open 

THE LEEDS COMPANY 















° 
The Inhalation Treat- 
° 

ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
: Croup, Colds, Ca- 
PeThiitactnties tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance to develop into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold, 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘* Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air io the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600m by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

P — best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ul use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your druggist or from 
us, roc in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


















‘It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy oi 
















confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK #INANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Income Tax Primer 
For the Individual Taxpayer 


HE Internal Revenue’ Bureau has 

prepared a list of more than 

100 Questions and Answers 

on the Income Tax Law 
In this official educational treatise the law is 
fully covered and its technical phases clarified. 
For the convenience of individuals sub- 
ject to tax, we have printed this information 
in pamphlet form. A copy will be furnished 
upon request for tax literature Z-66. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROLAND RAILWAY FINANCE 


N The Outlook of December 12, an- 

swering inquiries from many readers as 

to the wisdom of purchasing standard 

railway shares, we gave a list of twelve 
such shares that could be purchased for 
$1,000 at the prices of December 1. It 
was pointed out that these shares would 
probably sell lower, but nevertheless were 
cheap and ought to appeal to the investor 
willing to take a considerable speculative 
risk. In commenting on the financial situa- 
tion of the carriers, we said : 

This great investment in rail transportation—a 
twelfth of our National wealth—is so large a part 
of the foundation of our National finance and Na- 
tional security that its safeguarding at a time like 
this becomes a matter of vital National concern. 
The Government by reason of its control of railway 
rates under the Act to Regulate Commerce, its 
control _of railway labor under the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Adamson Act case, its con- 
trol of commodity prices under the emergency au- 
thority granted the President, and its control of the 
money market through the Treasury Department, 
holds the railways in the hollow of its hand. 

Adequate inland transport is as necessary to-day 
as an army in the trenches ; sound railway credit is 
the foundation of war finance. The Government 
has complete power to maintain both, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will maintain them. 

If this reasoning is sound, then the securities of 
American railways, now selling at the lowest prices 
in many years, present an attractive opportunity to 
the investor who is willing to assume a considerable 
risk in the hope of making a considerable profit. 

A fortnight later the Government, as a 
war measure, took over the operation of the 
railways of the country, and the President 
appointed as Director-General of Railways 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. William 
Gibbs McAdoo. The President in his proc- 
lamation recommended that the Govern- 
ment guarantee to the carriers a net oper- 
ating Income equal to the average of the 
three years ended June 30, 1917. If Con- 
gress puts the President’s plan into law, the 
apparent result will be to provide during 
the war the same rates of interest and divi- 
dends that the carriers were paying in 
1917. It may be expected, therefore, that 
the standard railway shares listed in The 
Outlook will continue paying their regular 
dividends. 

Because of uncertainty as to what terms 
the Government will propose in taking over 
the railways, their securities continued to 
decline during December, and on the day 
after Christmas they touched the lowest 
prices of the year. The President’s procla~ 
mation was issued that evening, and on the 
following morning there was an extraordi- 
nary rise in the market. The twelve differ- 
ent shares that could be purchased at the 
beginning of December for $1,000 declined 
to $910 on December 26 and advanced to 
31,031 following the announcement from 
Washington. At the closing prices of the 
year these twélve shares could be purchased 
for 31,015. 

We give the list of companies, with the 
prices on December 1, December 26, and 
December 29: 


Dee. 1. Dec. 26. Dec. 29. 
futohiieS oUF oy sees scares $83 875% 384% 
St. Paul preferred. ....... 73 62% 7% 
Chesapeake and Ohio. .... 47 4244 51% 
Great Northern.......... 91 8014 89% 
Illinvis Central........... 95 8614 93 
Louisville and Nashville.. 118 106 112 
New York Central....... 69 63 71% 
Nor olk and Western..... 103 96 1045¢ 
Northern Pacifie......... 84 T5% 86 
Pennsylvania. ............ 45 42 47 
Southern Pacifie.......... 81 77 8394 
Union Paeifie............. 111 = 102% 114 











Totals... 2....... $1,000 $910 
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While it is too early to state definitely 
the final form of guarantee of earnings that 
Congress will approve, it may be assumed 
for the present that each company will be 
entitled to receive the average net operat- 
ing income as outlined by the President. 
This is very similar to the plan followed in 
England from the beginning of the war. 

But investors who now purchase railway 
securities on the strength of the proposed 
Government guarantee must take into con- 
sideration the earning power of these com- 
panies after the war. It may be that the 
temporary war measure will become a per- 
manent method of controlling the railways. 
If the Government does retain permanent 
control of the railways, then the question 
naturally arises as to what will be the after- 
war bargain with the security-holders. It 
might be better or worse than the proposed 
war guarantee. This investors must bear 
in mind. 

But if after the war the Government 
turns these properties back to their owners 
to be operated under pre-war conditions, 
what will be the earning power of the 
individual companies and what will be the 
market worth of their securities? In these 
columns we have more than once expressed 
the opinion that the Government, through 
its great power of regulation, will see to it 
that railway property and railway credit 
are maintained in the ‘future. But there 
are some uncertainties that investors must 
take account of. 

The most perplexing problem, in our 
opinion, is that of labor. The carriers are 
taken over by the Government with a staff 
of more than 1,600,000 employees. On the 
trains there are 300,000 engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen—represented by 
the four railway Brotherhoods. In addi- 
tion there are 1,300,000 other employees— 
despatchers, telegraphers, machinists, car- 
penters, accountants, clerks, track work- 
ers, etc. 

The 300,000 trainmen in 1917 received 
by Act of Congress an increase in wages 
amounting to about $60,000,000 a year. 
Toward the end of the year they presented 
demands for further increases in wages 
amounting to approximately forty per cent. 
One of the first problems before the Direc- 
tor-General of Railways is the settlement 
of the Brotherhood demands. The pres- 
ent pay-roll of the trainmen is about 
$450,000,000a year, or an average of $1,500. 

What, then, would happen tothe 1,300,000 
other employees? Their pay-roll now is 
$1,500,000,000 a year, or an average of 
$800. It would seem that these less well 
paid employees are in greater need of an 
advance in wages to meet the high cost of 
living than the well-paid trainmen. If the 
fifteen per cent bonus were granted the 
trainmen, it is plain that there would be an 
urgent demand from the other employees 
for a similar advance. This would raise 
their average from $800 to $920, and would 
increase their total pay-roll by nearly 
$160,000,000. 

If. the Government gives the railway 
workers a war bonus of as much as fifteen 
per cent, the pay-roll will be increased by up- 
wards of $225,000,000 for the period of the 
war. With Government guarantees of net 
earnings, such a large increase in the labor 
cost would have to be met in considerable 
measure out of the Government Treasury. 
That this is not without precedent is seen 
by the English experience. Since England 
took over her railways there have been three 
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First Mortgage 
Investment 


To Net 6%% 


Abundant Security and 
Assured Earnings 
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Proceeds of bonds will 
complete improvements 
increasing materially 
the output of COAL— 
a natural resource of 
vital and timely impor- 
tance. Value of security 
over four times amount 
of issue. Contracts pro- 
vide satisfactory fixed 
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over all costs, and assure 
monthly deposit of one- 
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pal and interest, regard- | 
less of mine operations. 
$500 and $1,000 bonds, 


maturing in 2 to 15 
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Write for 
Circular No. 998 Z. 
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‘*Bond Topics’”’ 


q Illustrated 
q Interesting 
g Instructive 


Our 12 page monthly, sent free 
on request to banks, institutions 
and private investors. 

The current issue contains : 


“BIG BUILDING WITH 
LITTLE BRICKS” 


@ How the Nation is being 
taught the gospel of Thnift. 


“ INVESTIGATE—THEN 
INVEST ” 


@ A timely warning to the 
inexperienced investor. 


EDITORIAL—THE TREND— 
NEWS AND NOTES OF 
THE COMPANIES— 


OUR CURRENT OFFERING 
yielding 


74% 


Send for this issue No. O-200 today 
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NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 


ON A 


IN SIXTY YEARS 


Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON . 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken a foot 
of land or lost a dollar on a Danforth Farm Mortgage. 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 


A-G:Danforth:&-@ 
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Odd Lots and Your 


Financial Future 


The thousands of thrifty Americans all 
over the country whose steady purchasing 
of Odd Lots of investment issues attracte 
attention during periods of depression have 
been proven wise by the course of events. 

The man or woman who invests in time- 
tested income producing securities at cur- 
rent prices can still obtain a return upon 
his money which will permit him to regard 
comparatively small price fluctuations with 
equanimity, 

Odd Lots of time-tested issues offer the 
best medium for investment in the future 
of the United States. 


Send for Circular M-48 
‘* Partial Payment Suggestions.” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. |‘ 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














THE OUTLOOK 


Government Control and Railway Finance 

( Continued ) 
successive war bonuses given to the railwa 
workers, amounting to 15 shillings a weak 
for each man. This is equivalent to about 
$190 a year. The same eons for Ameri- 
can railway workers would aggregate 
$300,000,000. 

During the war the bonus to the English 
railway men is being paid by the Govern- 
ment, because the earnings of the companies 
are insufficient to meet this burden. If 
American railway workers receive a war 
bonus, the same method of meeting the cost 
would be followed here under the Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

But what would happen after the war if 
these companies were turned back to their 
owners ? te freight and passenger rates are 
not raised by the Government to take care 
of increased labor costs, the carriers after 
the war would find themselves burdened 
with very high operating costs and rates 
inadequate to meet them. A $300,000,000 
increase in cost of labor would be equiva- 
lent to the total amount now paid in divi- 
dends by all American railways. It must 
be plain, therefore, that if the new Director- 
General of Railways does not provide for 
higher operating costs during the war by 
raising railway rates, the carriers after the 
war will find themselves in a very precari- 
ous condition, unless, as many experts be- 
lieve it will, the present Government opera- 
tion of railways becomes permanent. 

It might be argued that large advances 
in wages given as a war bonus to meet the 
high cost of living could be taken away 
after the war when living costs came down 
again. But any one who has studied the 
recent history of railway labor can realize 
what a difficult problem the carriers would 
have to face if they attempted after the 
war to reduce wages to a pre-war basis. 

The after-war values of railway shares, 
therefore, are in the melting-pot. The only 
assurance investors have is the confidence 
that the Government—whether it takes 
over the railways permanently or turns 
them back to their shareholders—will 
deal fairly with the owners and maintain 
railway credit as a matter of National 
safety. 

Some "te 8c and publicists believe 
that any large increases in the cost of labor 
and material under Government operation 
during the war will be absorbed by the 
operating economies that will result from 
unified management. But no assurance for 
this can be found in the history of govern- 
ment control of railways in foreign countries.« 
The universal experience has been that 
government control is not as economical 
as it is in the best privately managed rail- 
ways. But the additional expense of Gov- 
ernment railways, which would be met by 
taxation, may be justified by the wider and 
more uniform service rendered the public. 

The big item in railway operation is 
labor. Nearly two-thirds of the cost of 
operation is the pay-roll, and Government 
operation of public utilities here and abroad 
se invariably increases the labor cost. 
When the wages of 1,600,000 workers are 
fixed by a single Government authority, it 
is plain that the political management of 
both the employees and the finances of the 
railways must be of the highest character. 
Political and partisan bureaucracy must 
not be tolerated. Investors, in forming their 
judgment of the present value of railway 
securities, must bear this in mind, and must 
for their own protection, if for no higher 


- . . . . . 
motive, do their share in insisting upon 





clean and efficient political administration. 








_ First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful investor always de- 
ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages on 
improved property, the ground value: alone 
frequently having a value greater than the 
total of the loan. After careful inspection and 
investigation by our experts, we buy the entire 
issue of notes—in other words, our 
judgment with our own money. 
Banks and other careful investors. throughout. ss 
the country have found these notes attractive, — 
because the ‘original notes’ are - delivered:.to = 
them. The genuineness of each note is certified 
by us, thus preventing forgery or over-issue. 
Our profit is the commission we charge the 
borrower. ' 
This plan enables you to invest $500 or multi- 
ples thereof ; to choose maturities and diversify 
your investments. Interest 5%—5% % and 6%. 


Write for our currezi investment list No. 104 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000 
Saint Louis 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


9 January 








Wisconsin Dairy Farm Mortgages 
ALWAYS WORTH PAR 

An ideal war time in- 

vestment based on an 

industry never overdone. 

Price regulation and taxation 

do not depreciate the security. 


Write for our Booklet ‘“12’’ 





MARKHAM & MAY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OIL 


The Kansas Fields 
have shown wonderful developments 
in 1917 


We have prepared a booklet giving much 
[information on this subject with list of the 
principal companies operating in that State. 


Tf interested we shall be glad 
to send this on application. 


A. D. CONVERSE & CO. 


5 Nassau Street Commercial Trust Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 














Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the information of 
prospective investors. The following is a list 
of booklets which may be obtained by writing 
to the investment houses issuing them, men- 
tioning The Outlook, or by writing direct 
to the Financial Editor of The Outlook : 


** Bond Topies ’’—Issue No. 0-200. A. H. Bick- 
more & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

The Kansas Oil Fields. A. D. Converse & Co., 
5 Nassau St., New York. 

Danforth Farm Mortgages—List No. 58. A. G. 
Danforth & Co., Washington, Ill. 

‘* A Buyer’s Guide to Good Investment.’’ Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Co., 90 L Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wisconsin Dairy Farm Mortgages—Booklet 12. 
Markham & May Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes. Invest 
ment List No. 194. Mercantile Trust Company, 
Saint Louis. 

‘* Partial Payment Suggestions ’’—Cireular M+. 
John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 

Income Tax Primer, AB-2000. National City 
Company, National City Bank Building,New York. 

First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds—Cireular No. 
998Z. Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South la 
Salle St., Chieago, Il. 
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THE POWER OF THE 
PEANUT 
BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 

Che boll-weevil, as a blessing in dis- 
guise, has redeemed the South from the 
disgrace of being a one-crop country. Cot- 
ton is no longer autocrat. He has been 
dethroned by the weevil, and must now 
take his place. as merely one of a democ- 
racy, OF er an a Seeley of crops, 
among which the once humble peanut is 
rising to unwonted prominence. 

In 1908 we raised twelve million dollars 
worth of peanuts. A conservative valuation 
of this year’s crop is sixty million dollars. 
Texas alone has two hundred thousand 
acres. What is to be done with all these 
millions of bushels? Surely they are not all 
to be sold on the street corners to our boys 
for five cents a bag! By no means. Inthe 
first place, the product is of high food 
value—higher even than wheat. The oil is 
a better lard substitute than cottonseed oil. 
It brings a higher price per gallon, and can 
be made in the very same mills by the 
same machinery that used to turn out cot- 
tonseed oil. 

And who would ever think of a peanut in 
connection with our munition plants’ They 
seem as far apart as the North and South 
Poles. Yet the peanut, in the shape of 
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nitroglycerine, may sleep in the submarine 
torpedo which is to destroy a great battle- 
ship, or it may send a half-ton projectile 
flying forth from the mouth of a gun. 


We now find that the meal mixed with ' 


white flour makes a palatable and highly 
nutritious bread, and that it may be used 
for crackers and cakes. _ Peanut butte’ can 
take the place of cow’s butter; and peanut 
meal, which is a by-product of the oil, 
imakes the best of stock food. 

In addition to the direct profits, the pea- 
nuts leave the land better off than when 
they were planted. For, like many of their 
cousins in the bean family, they gather and 
deposit nitrogen in the soil. 

In 1914 the United States imported 
44,549,789 pounds of peanuts and 1,332,108 
gallons of peanut oil from Marseilles, 
Delft, Hamburg, and other ports. The nuts 
brought $1,899,237, and the oil, which was 
valued at $915,939, went mostly into the 
manufacture of butterine and other lard 
substitutes. 

On the strength of these things the mill 
men experimented with peanuts. The re- 
sults were so successful that the acreage in 
Texas increased more than 1,000 per cent 
from 1915 to 1916. In that State the peanuts 
and cotton, acre for acre, as far as the value 
of the crops is concerned, are now running 
neck and neck, with the chances in favor of 
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the peanut. The experimenters are raising 
the latter on the demonstration farms and 
are producing better yesults every season. 

So surprising has been the success of the 
experiments that the planters have begun 
to Mook for the dark side of the silver lining. 
The price of peanut -products has gone up 
with all. its companion foodstuffs. Will it 
come crashing Gown at the end of the war? 
How much danger is there from over-pro- 
duetion ? 

According to one of our peanut experts, 
there is little danger of surfeiting the 
world with peanut oil and cake, because 
the food value is such that there is a uni- 
versal market for them. The South abounds 
in sandy soil that will produce little cotton 
or grain. If the peanut could submit speci- 
fications, it would ask for just such soil. 
Vast tracts where pine forests have stood 
may be made atl and valuable by plant- 
ing them with peanuts. The cottonseed 
mills have a capacity far beyond the avail- 
able supply of their raw material, and have 
therefore lain with cold furnaces for a large 
part of the year. But now that the machin- 
ery of these mills, with slight adjustments 
that cost very little, can be turned into 
peanut-oil plants as they stand, they will 
naturally weleome a new industry that will 
extend figures on the credit side of the 
ledger. 








Are You An 


Investor ? 
During the past year 
the Financial Editor 
of The Outlook has 
helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers intel- 
ligently to solve their 
particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a 
shifting of your pres- 
ent holdings or have 
fresh funds to invest. 
In either case we shall 
be glad to give you 
specific information 
on any securities in 
which you may be 
interested. This serv- 
ice is entirely free 
to Outlook readers. 

The Outlook 
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closed first mortgage on 
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town business district 
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Ist MORTGAGE 6% 
$850,000 


ber 22, 
and November 22d. 


Building—a twenty story office building, 
steel, concrete and terra cotta construc- 
tion of most modern type. Within a 
step of principal car and interurban lines. 


Term Maturity Denominations 
2 years Nov. 22, 1919 $500—$1000 
3 years Nov. 22, 1920 500— 1000 
4 years Novy. 22, 1921 500— 1000 

years Nov. 22, 1922 500— 1000 

years Nov. 22, 1923 500— 1000 
7 years Nov. 22, 1924 500— 1000 
8 years Nov. 22, 


9 years Nov. 22, 1926 500— 1000 
10 years Nov. 22, 1927 $100— 500— 1000—$5000 


Ore Sy, “e, FEDERAL BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


Harry W. Ferd Edward A. Lovedex Joseph Back Matha Mi Grois 
L.#. Oppenheim Felix F. Mahler’ Cari M. Green Pernest C. Ranzter 


ae ‘* Detroit’s First Mortgage House ”’ 
Gm, Phone Cherry 1177 90L Griswold Street 
. (48) 
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| Table Linen 
Opportunities 


for January 
Special lots of high-grade Damasks at prices based 


on costs of a year or more ago when they were pur- 
chased. In many cases these are priced at less than 
present cost of manufacture. 
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Lot No. I.—Over one hundred designs, mostly 
from our regular stock. 
Napkins—#3.00, 3.65, 4.00, 4.50, 5.25, 6.00 up to 42.50 per 


dozen. Table Cloths 


2x 2 yds, $4.00, 4.50, 5.25 to 16.00. 

2x 2% yds, $5.00, 5.85, 6.50 to 19.00. 
2x 3 yds, $7.25, 7.75, 8.00 to 23.00. 

2x 4 yds, $10.00, 13.50, 14.00 to 32.00. 
244 x 2% yds, $5.25, 7.25, 7.50 to 20.50. 
244 x 2% yds, $6.75, 7.75, 8.00 to 30.00. 
244 x 8 yds, $9.75, 10.00, 11.50 to 37.00. 
212 x 4 yds, $14.00, 17.00, 19.00 to 49.50. 
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Lot No. II.—Twenty good designs in fine hand- 
made Irish Damask at a saving of more than 25% 
from our regular prices, which are considerably below 
today’s market values. 


Napkins—$8.25, 10.00, 11.25 te 36.00 per dozen. 


Table Cloths 

yds, $6.50, 7.50, 7.75 to 15.00, 
4, yds, $9.25, 10.25 to 19.00. 

3 yds, $12.50, 12.75 to 23.00. 

21% yds, $9.75, 11.50 to 14.50. 
14 x 214 yds, $12.00, 12.25 to 30.00. 
244 x 8 yds, $14.50, 15.75 to 37.00. 
215 x 4 yds, $20.75, 28.75, 31.50. 


All our regular stock of over five hundred designs 
at prices much below the current market prices. 
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Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
= Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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RovaL malts JAPAN | “Dy ont-Snore 


Joint Pacific Service (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
1SROHAA a Wendie Maer Narass | STOPS AND NG, hong MOU y OREN THING 
I ) an 
SINGAPORE H l NA BATAVIA TANDARD HYMN 
_ Sailings from San Francisco Jan. 19, Feb. 2-16, etc. AND 
Single $100 YOKOHAMA (2nd Cabin) $150R.T. PIRITUAL SONG 
JA J.D.Spreckels& Bros.Co.601 Market St.S.F Just Out. A New Song Book. Sample copy, will 
o 4 


H.E. 4 .Y. | demonstrate its value. Examination Copy 25e. 
a BURNETT £7 Rettery Stace N.Y. The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 


The “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerator easily leads 
all competitors. For years it has ranked first in the North, South, 
Fabt and West. It is to-day and always has been recognized as. America’s 
Greatest Refrigerator. Carried by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for beautiful “1918” catalogues and booklets. 












A BIG BROTHER FOR THE 
NATURALIZATION APPLI- 
CANT 


BY J. F. KANE 


During a recent visit at a district court 
in New York the writer counted five appli- 
cants rejected within a short period, due to 
their complete ignorance of the simple in- 
formation required of an applicant for 
citizenship in this country. 

The ra tog in a most sympathetic man- 
ner, asked questions in each case that 
should have been answered by any school- 
child who had studied even the rudiments 
of geography and civics. One intelligent- 
looking man, well dressed, and apparently 
the right kind to be welcomed in this coun- 
try, was unable to state what body makes 
the laws for the Nation. He must have 
startled the judge, as he did the bystanders, 
when he admitted he did not know anything 
of the present conflict in Europe and was 
not at all interested in the outcome. His 
native country is fighting for its life on the 
side of the Allies. 

Another, accompanied by a man who 
may have been a parasite lawyer who for a 
fee of some sort had guaranteed a free 
passage through the courts, failed miser- 
ably on his mental test, but, owing to the 
kindness of the Court, was given a second 
opportunity, this time oe an even 
more complete lack of necessary knowledge. 
This man looked in vain to his companion, 
who finally gave up his appeals to the 
Court and took his client away. It did not 
require a keen observation to see that the 
reject was utterly downcast, probably un- 
able to tell just why he was not admitted. 
He had an ardent desire to become a citi- 
zen, whatever were his motives. He had 
obtained advice in the wrong place. He 
may possibly have paid a fee that was to 
“ guarantee the rest.” He gave up, deject- 
ed, and walked out of the court, possibly 
adding one more to the mass of malcon- 
tents, Anarchists, and others with grudges 
against the country. To the onlooker, how- 
ever, it seemed that the kindly words of the 
judge should have encouraged him to make 
another effort at the proper time, and after 
proper and necessary study. 

In the field of business we are seeing 
atriotic and successful effort being made 
y large and small companies and corpora- 

tions to put into the minds of their em- 
ployees the idea, the intention, to become 
citizens of this Republic. 

The employers profited by assuring them- 
selves of more contented help, and have 
made a distinct contribution to the country, 
not only in the citizens added, but in the 
attempt to introduce into the voting popula- 
tion a body of men who have been encour- 
aged to think for themselves and to have 
sufficient regard for their new privilege to 
make an effort, at least, to avoid the evil 
of group voting and other sacrifices of that 
privilege. 

The Y. M. C. A., by establishment of 
evening courses, is co-operating in New 
York with the work done by the Mayor's 
Committee on Naturalization, by the eve 
ning schools in New York and elsewhere. 
The various Chambers of Commerce in 
larger cities are establishing schools and 
courses. 

The schools are doing their work. Where 
can the parent, foreign-born, more readily 
and agreeably obtain the fundamental 
knowledge of 9ur institutions than from his 
child, provided the. knowledge has been 
imparted tu the child in the school? Re- 
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A Big Brother for the Naturalization Applicant 
( Continued ) 
spect for Goyernment, interest in the 
— duties of the citizen, can in this way 
be handed up to the man “too old to 
learn,’ and along the lines of least resist- 
ance. 

There is one blemish in this rather pleas- 
ant outlook. The study of civics is not one 
of the interest-creating subjects, at least it 
was not in the writer’s experience as pupil 
and later as teacher. A recent examination 
of books and pamphlets on the subject in 
the New York Library reveals a wealth of 
books filled with long paragraphs that 
quickly put to rout the most enthusiastic 
pupil. Given the material, accurate and 
complete as it is, interest can be created 
by the teacher who can and will “ human- 
ize” the subject-matter. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, however, greater interest 
would be created and more progress made 
if one of our men in public life would put 
into popular appeal what is now given to 
those classes fortunate in having a teacher 
with unusual ability. 

All these agencies are bringing results in 
hundreds ph thousands of new citizens. 
The incident given at the outset of this arti- 
cle points out an opportunity for the layman 
who would be proud to have several new 
citizens to his credit. The man who is 
rejected in his attempt to join our citizenry 
would be loyal to the man who met him at 
the door, or elsewhere, and offered to act 
as his Big Brother to see him through. It 
might be that a member of such an organi- 
zation, based upon the principles of the Big 
Brother Movement, could be assigned by 
the court to assist the would-be citizen and 
keep him out of the hands of an interested 
“friend ” of the wrong type. 


THE LAW AND THE JURY 


It is not a true parallel which you’ drew 
in your comment upon the De Saulles mur- 
der case, between a prosecution for libel 
and a trial for murder with respect to the 
powers assumed by the jury. It is here 
that Lord Erskine contended that the jury 
had power to pass upon the law as well as 
upon the facts in a prosecution for libel ; 
but the jury did not legally get that power 
until it was conferred by act of Parlia- 
ment eight years afterwards, in 1792. That 
power has not yet been given by statute to 
a jury in a murder case. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in this country has it been deter- 
mined by legislative authority that it is not 
for the court to define the crime of murder 
and to instruct the jury what constitutes-a 
justification and what may be allowed as 


. an excuse for killing a human being. If it 


be true, as you say, that in the exercise of 
discretion not formally given by statute 
the juries in America fons established 
practical precedents which materially modi- 
fy the criminal law, then the criminal 
law is in effect made by the jury, and 
made after the alleged crime has ms com- 
mitted. If democracy has given this power 
to the jury, it has given it not by act of the 
Legislature or decisions of the courts, but 
because leaders of public opinion and de- 
fenders of public morals, like The Outlook, 
are ready to accept without protest the ver- 
dicts of juries, and especially in cases 
where the dead man’s aoa is pecu- 
liarly obnoxious, and do not .support the, 
courts in their’ earnest endeavor to main- 
tain the high standards fixed by the law. 
EpwarkpD Q. KEasBrEy. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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BY THE WAY 


“We who live on New Jersey railroads 
are indignant to see great piles of splendid 
fuel burned by the companies while at the 
same time they say they cannot carry coal 
enough to supply the needs of the poor.” 
The fuel referred to by our correspondent 
consists of old ties and other wood waste 
which might, it would seem, easily be trans- 
_ to a near-by town and put into the 
1ands of people who are eager to get fuel 
of any kind. ‘The excuse is offered, however, 
that bits of steel from the rails are em- 
bedded in these old ties and that this would 
make it difficult to saw them up for fire- 
wood. Perhaps Uncle Sam, our new railway 
president, can devise some way to use this 
good wood and stop the waste. 

“When are we to leave?” is a question 
that is often asked in the soldiers’ camps. 
One of the camp papers, the “ Wadsworth 
Gas Attack,” treats this ever-recurring 
question humorously. After a column of 
bogus interviews and rumors it prints this 
summary : 


Number of persons interviewed............++ 9,781 
umber who knew exactly when we are 
EEE SOLENT 9,781 


Number of persons who agreed on the date of 

MRE Lac Saccé aces sas. sencassaomnas se 
In the cargo of the wrecked steamer 
Mariposa, according to a despatch from the 
Pacific coast, was a shipment of two hun- 
dred barrels of “salt salmon.” These, it 
was discovered when the accident hap- 
= to the steamer, contained, instead, 
ottled whisky. The camouflage was car- 
ried to the point of insuring the whisky as 
salmon, but it is reported that no attempt 

will be made to collect the insurance. 


It is well known that Dr. Johnson’s odd 
humor crept into some of the definitions 
in his oy English Dictionary; for in- 
stance, he defined lexicographer as “a 
writer of dictionaries ; olaindien drudge.” 
His dictionary was first published in 1755. 
Another English dictionary, Bailey’s, ap- 
peared many years before Johnson’s, and it 
was so popular that several editions of it 
were printed after its rival appeared. Early 
editions of Bailey give, under Lexicogra- 
pher, “a writer of a lexicon,” etc. In a 
copy of the edition of 1766, however, picked 
up recently in New York, there is found 
added to this, “also, a harmless drudge.” 
Bailey’s reviser of 1766, who was appar- 
ently not altogether harmless as a drudge, 
thus copied Dr. Johnson’s pleasantry as a 
new definition ! 

“Several persons who have seen The 
Outlook’s illustrated prospectus have ad- 
vised me that the photograph therein printed 
as that of Mr. ca Schneider is really 
the photograph of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
the well-known architect. It may be that 
we are all wrong and you are right, but— 
etc.” So writes a friend. All mistakes are 
possible in a world inhabited by printers 
and photographers, but as the picture re- 
ferred to was sent to us at our request by 
Mr. Schneider himself, and as the editors 
of The Outlook can testify that it is a good 
likeness, we think that “several persons” 
have missed their guess in this matter. The 
case must be one of “ doubles,” like that of 
Napoleon the First, ex-President Roosevelt, 
and other celebrated personages who have 
discovered “twin brothers” not related to 
themselves. 


A curious side-light on German stand- 
ards of probity is found in a report of the 
ease of Lieutenant Spindler, who com- 
manded the German ship Libau, which 





landed Casement in Ireland and was cap- 
tured. Spindler gave up £4 when taken 
srisoner, saying it was all he had. “ When 
his captor ahaa, ‘Qn your honor ?’ Spindler 
replied, ‘ No, no more.’ ” A search revealed 
twenty-one £5 notes concealed in his cloth- 
ing. The Attorney-General asked him: 
“ Do you think in the circumstances you 
were entitled to give an untruthful answer?” 
Lieutenant Spindler replied: “ There may 
be different points of view —the point of 
view of an English officer and the point of 
view of a German officer.” Volumes could 
speak no more. 


The generosity with which Englishmen 
treat even unprincipled enemies is indi- 
cated by the decision in the above case. 
The prize court adjudged Lieutenant Spin- 
dler’s concealed money forfeit to the Crown. 
It magnanimously granted him, how- 
ever, out of it, a full’ month’s pay—£26. 
The court returned in full to two other offi- 
cers of the Libau the money which they 
had surrendered, as they had truthfully 
stated the amount they possessed. 


When John H. B. Latrobe, whose Remi- 
niscences are just published, was fourteen 
years old, in 1818, he went to West Point 
as a cadet. He started from his home in 
Baltimore at eight o’clock on a steamboat 
for Frenchtown ; went by stage to New Cas- 
tle, where he slept; took another steam- 
boat to Philadelphia and arrived there 
about noon. The next day a steamboat took 
him to Trenton, and a stage to New Bruns- 
wick, where he stayed overnight ; another 
steamboat landed him in New York. Finally 
an Albany sloop carried him to West Point 
in time for breakfast the next day—the 
fourth of his journey. By this time his trip, he 
says, “ had grown as important in my eyes 
as though i had been Hendrik Hudson 
himself, seeking a highway to Cathay.” 


Young Latrobe left West Point without 
graduating, and became a successful law- 
yer. He met many distinguished men, 
among them Daniel Webster. He tells this 
story illustrating Webster’s familiarity with 
Shahenpense : The question was asked 
whether shoes were made right and left in 
Shakespeare’s time. Webster settled the 
= by quoting the passage in “ King 

ohn ” in which the tailor tell his news— 

‘*Standing on slippers which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet.” 
“The greatest of all the great men win 
whom it has been my fortune to be associ- 
ated or be acquainted with,” wrote Mr. 
Latrobe, “was certainly Daniel Webster.” 


Among the demands of factory workers 
in Russia, according to a recent investiga- 
tor of conditions there, were these: For a 
six-hour working day ; for ten minutes’ rest 
after each hour of work; for a two-hour 
interval at midday for lunch ; and for two 
months’ vacation each year on full pay. 
These demaids are scarcely outdone by the 
suggestion of an American humorisi that 
he would like his work to consist of coming 
down on Saturday to draw his pay. 

“The women are delighted with their 
new uniforms, new jobs, and new inde- 
pendence.” So said one of the eight women 
conductors who were recently added to the 
force of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. The company’s officials and the 
public. are also pleased ,with the way the 
women handle the cars. A new standard 
of politeness in dealing with passengers 
may be expected by a long-suffering mublie 
if women continue to occupy these positions. 
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Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 

line, four columns to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. 
the line unless display type 1s desired. 

Want ” advertisements, under the various headi 
the address for each insertion. The first word of each “ Want” 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addre: 
number named in the advertisement. 
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Apartments, one 


“ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help Wanted,”’ 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per nape 
culating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ssed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is chargéd for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 














Tours and Travel 


Health Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





OUTH 
AMERICA 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Direct, without change, on 
new American steamships. 


NEW YORK — VALPARAISO 


Stopping at principal ports of Peru 
and Chile. Illustrated folder and in- 
formation on request. 


FIRST SAILING 
LATE IN JANUARY 


U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 


‘Passenger Department 
104 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone Broad 5570. 

















Se ge 
> ——* 
Direct service on fast twin-screw 
steamers from New York to 
HAVANA *%2 Fours 
Sailings every Saturday 
FORTN 
MEXICO *osfilines 
To Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico 


Frequent calls ia Hens, Bahamas 
Literature and full information 
on request 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


Tours of distinction to 


Japan and China 


New Zealand and Australia 
South America 
California and Hawaii 
Florida and Cuba 
Fascinating Fields— Frequent Departures 
Details to the Taste of the Discriminating 
Ask for the Book that Interests You 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
17 Temple Place, Boston. Dept. 7 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Some 


Health Resorts 
LINDEN | Th L. Place for. Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. 41, ae SL devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for eircular to 
Rosenr Lirrincorr Wanter, M.D 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


EEE 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Pesrate Heme for chronic, nervous, and 
— satients. Also elderly peo wdeng tnd 
arriet KE. Reeves, M.D., Melrose, Maas. 















































Do You Need 
Building Up ? 


Do you want 
Rest, Country Life, 
Horseback Riding, 
Constructive Physical " 
All making for 


Health ? 


If so, ask your physician about 
THE ADAMS PLACE 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Ask us what we are doing and send 
for a copy of our book. 


‘raining 











Sanford Hall, est. 184] 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike  surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment : 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
a. flower and_vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


_ NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3l1st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 





“refinement wishing to live - American Plan 


and be within easy reach socia) and dra- 
matic cen’ 
jRoom and bath $3.50 per or with meals, o1 
2.00 per day without mea’ 
“‘Tustrated Booklet eal sent upon 
JOHN P. TOLSON. 


request. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





ae Ly 
Asheville, N.C. 
“ The Land of the “ oa 


A perfectly charming English Inn. “South- 
ern fect homelike info 





a service, concentrated comfort— 
an atmosphere of refinement and taste. 


shelens Golf in a Perfect Climate 


All Other rts in Perfection. 
year round. 


Write for Booklet “0.” Make Reservation. 


In America- ~ An English Inn 
SE Re te 


__ LIVE STOCK _ 
FOR SALE 


High class ~ | dogs, also farm and 
wate » = - ups. A goecialty of all 
breeds. errets, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Hon Stam for circular and reply. 

CHAS. RIDGELY, Canton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
ANTED—Capabkle, refined young woman 
nt to 30), Christian, of pleasing address, good 
andwriting, with knowledge of stenography 
and bookkeeping. as secretary in a dental 
office. Only best ~ “a considered. $15 
to begin. 5,561, Outloo 
Ww ANTED—Two po ll educated men be- 
tween 30 gue 60 fear & of e for special work. 
Address Dod Inc., 449 Fourth 
Ave., New yay City. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepe retaries, governesses, 
mothers’ hel con, Melee Rich 








49 West- 
minster St., Providence. Boston, Thursdays, 
11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 


TOY | sss. mean fn To iting 
supplementing fai consisting 
of father of suppler business to be away at 
ti daughter oF nineteen _ home from 
schoo} and busy with yar wee wo! and daughter 
sixteen) away preparing for Bryn Mawr, wish: 
welbbred wi A \. man of tact and vision, efficient 
home-maher, abu able to become friend of daugh- 
ters. Living with family pemecessary while 
in city during winter. von f live — 
simply. College woman, music preferred 

An a work worth doing well. W rite, 
ear ing, ts - ce you would wish yourself, 


WANTED a A lady of good birth as house- 
keeper and housemother. Must be domestic 
science graduate. One cooking class daily. 
Write, giving full particulars and references, 
5,566, Outlook. 


WANTED— wi a bates. Must have 
good . 5,571, 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENACRE FARM | 


KEN, 8S. C. 

Can wanniaene +4 ‘who wish to rest 
and live outdoors in the ideal winter climate 
of the high pine and sand count: Excellent 
food and care. Furnished bungalows. 





Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


° NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn yitenneia Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
‘ortable home. 2 hours from New York. $14 
a week and up. Booklet A. 
Mrs. J. E. CASTLE. Proprietor. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





HOTEL PURITAN 


oston 


THE SOISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
a : 






= Your inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelioMqr and our booklet mailed —y~ 








If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot 1. > a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Outdoor sports if desired. Good 
sleighing and skating is now being enjoyed. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
BROOKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND RESIDENTIAL 
The science of conducting a hotel properl 
is at its highest when it is least apparent. 

is is exemplified by the cultured, 
tivable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert. 
Send for illustrated booklet “ B” 


HOTEL JUDSON %8,%gshine- 
ve ton Square 
adigining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 

















The KIRKWOOD 


Camden, South Carolina 
Located near 
Spartanburg—Greenville—Charlotte 
and Columbia Military Camps 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


Sunny Rooms in Colonial House 
Furnace, Private Baths, Open Fires 
Delightful Gardens, Opposite Golf Clab 
_P. 0. Box 250, Camden, S. C. 


Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 


St. Augustine, Florida, residence containing 
eight rooms, attic, bath, lavatory on the first 
floor, hot water heat, eleetric lights, larve 
front and side porches, all modern conveni- 
ences, nertety furnished if desired, view of 
water. If sold at once, will be sold at a bargain. 
For further particulars address Epear L. 
Haynes, Morning News, Wilmington, Del. 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT FUSSISHED COTTAGES 
7 ao i GOLF, ‘POLO, TENNIS 
LAIR a will mail Rent List and 

pamphiet on AIKEN 


a FOR THE HOME 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 


position. American School Home Economics, 
Chicago. 
































Teachers » ay Teraiesions 


ot en teachers for public 
private is and colleges. Send for 
Buln Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


yy ~- and norma) school graduates, 


and ae, needed for jitions = 
, i. 1, 1918, and later. ddress 
ae eng © ag Lay 2g A AGENCY, 
Mac ldg., New Orleans, La. 


NW ANTED~ Young man with experience as 
mpanion and tater forbey fifteen years old. 
Will want the {rig ht pl < man for some 
ime fo come. ged. Charles 
H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
itions apply International Musical and 
ke lucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WIDOW, 35, desires position as house- 
keeper, com jon, or as mother’s helper. 
5,55 tlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, experienced, wants posi- 
tion in hospital or school. 5,559, Gutlook 

ACTIVE, refined, middle-aged lady ite 

position. — ‘congenial family adults. 
P60, Out 

LADY = give services as companion in 
traveling for all expenses paid. Educated. 
refined. References exchanged. 5,563, Outlook 

WOMAN of unusual ability and experience 
desires management of household or institu 
tion where interest and devotion to duty 

would be appreciated. Could bring servants 
5,565, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl who has lived several years 
in Europe desires — as companion atx! 
secretary, preferab) © West or South for 
the winter. 5,567, Outlook. 

REFINED, welleducated woman desires 
position as companion or secretary to con 
valescent or elderly person going South or to 
California. erences. 5,572, Outlook. 


BE ae and CGovernesses 
CHER.— Experienced teacher of music 
(Fleet her method) for children at are 
or studio. 501 W. 12ist St.. N. Y. Cit 
ART curator or superintendent, ~ middk 
aged woman of long experience. 5,569, Outlook 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


M. W. Wi peree & So. Shopping Agency, 
established 895. Noc York. prompt delivery. 
“WwW Wd $t., Dd 

HE Red Cross nurses, The Cooley 
Dickinson ire pton, M 
train you. Send for information. A sma‘! 
hospital, excellently managed. Corps of ¢ 
perienced graduate nurses direct trainin: 
school. U niversity extension work for ou! 
school in Smith College Laboratory. 
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How Germany Will Be Beaten 


What the Map Reveals. Where Will the 


End Come? What is the Outlook for 1918 


At the end of 1916 Ger- 
many realized that she was 
weakening. Something des- 
perate had to be done. Hardly 
had 1917 dawned, when un- 
restricted submarine warfare 
yas declared. It was thought 
that in 60 days England would 
be starved—brought to her 
knees. But instead of elimi- 
nating England, the Central 
Powers added the United 
States to their list of enemies. 
When the full force of Amer- 
ica’s resources and fighting 
power is brought home to 
Germany she will realize that 
her submarine warfare was 
the most colossal blunder in 
all military history. 

At present, Roulers, which is 
12 miles from Ypres and 57 miles 
from Waterloo, is the “solar 
plexus ” of German control over 
the seacoast of Belgium. By 
next summer it seems certain 
that artillery and infantry press- 
ure will beat down German re- 
sistance in this sector. 


z 

















With the fall of Roulers will 
come a vast Teutonic retreat, the 
surrender of the submarine bases 
at Ostend and Zeebrugge, the 
German power in Belgium. 

As the battle line struggles forward from day to day it is inter- 
esting to know why the Allies maneuvre for positions south of 
Dixmude, why they fight so bitterly around Lens and prepare so 
craftily to drive east on Lille, and north on Rheims. It is to sweep 
the Germans out of Belgium! Once out of Belgium, Germany’s 
cause is as lost as a penny at the ocean’s bottom. And no one 
knows this better than the Kaiser. 

But the war will end, and end quickly, when Germany is com- 
pelled to vacate the Lorraine and the Metz Valley. Germany’s 
greatest source of iron is the mines of Lorraine. Without these 
mines she would not have sufficient iron for her needs. Her 
supply of shells would commence to dwindle, her railroads go to 
pieces so that transportation would fail, her guns would soon wear 
out and could not be replaced. 


The Value of Maps 


In order to follow the battle lines intelligently, in order to appreciate fully 
the significance of every move of the armies, in order to see clearly what your 
newspaper reports mean, it is necessary to have a complete set of world maps. 
Nothing is so discouraging as to read of towns we know nothing about —have 
no idea of their position in relation to other towns or the battles being fought. 

To meet the present emergency for a complete set of world maps, Double- 
day, Page & Co. is now offering a new War Atlas, containing 240 pages of 
maps—political, economic, geographic, vegetation, population, language, 
racial, physical, historical. This remarkable Atlas shows the history of the 
world by maps, and enables one to understand the racial prejudices that caused 
the present war. It answers every question you can ask about the world and 
its making. No home—especially where there are children—should be without 
this Atlas. To those who purchase the Atlas now, a complete set of After-the- 
War Maps will also be sent, without charge. 


beginning of the collapse of 


$1 Map of Western Front Free 


As an added inducement for prompt action, purchasers of the Atlas will 
receive a new map of the Western Front, showing over 7,000 places, completely 
indexed. In addition to 7,000 towns, cities, and hamlets, this map gives a 
woods, fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, 
aircraft depots, wireless stations, and railways. This remarkable map measures 
28 x 36 inches, but folds into a convenient cover 544 x 7% inches, just right to 
carry conveniently in the pocket for frequent consultation. Over twenty-five 
thousand of these maps have been sold at $1.00 each. 

The war must be won or lost in France and Belgium. It is there that are 
found the great bulk of the contending forces of the most powerful belligerents, 
and a decision can be gained only by the defeat of one of this group. It may 





Complete Map of Western Front FREE. See Coupon 


aid a decision to defeat minor proportions of forces in a sub- 
sidiary field. But the object of war is the elimination of armies, 
and as long as the bulk of an army is still in the field as an effec- 
tive fighting force, a decision has not been reached... Therefore, 
as the fighting on the western front goes, so goes the war. Con- 
clusions logically drawn and based on known conditions on this 
front may then be considered to apply to the war situation as a 
whole. The importance of a complete map of the Western Front 
can, therefore, apt eer seen. 


No Money in Advance 


While the first edition lasts, you may secure the NEW 
Doubleday-Page War Atlas at an amazingly low price and on 
free examination. Send no 
money now. Merely mail 
the coupon, and the Atlas, 
together with the large 
Map of the Western 
Front, and index of 7,000 
places, will be sent pre- 
paid. Then, after ex- 
amination, if you decide 
not to keep them, re- 
turn them and you 
will owe nothing. 
But, if you feel that . 
they will help you to 
a true understanding of 



















the war situation from day 

to day, send only 50c, after ex- eye 
amination and only $1 a month; for Dept. 11 2 
5 months. You cannot afford —no in” Garden City, New York 


American can afford—not to know what is A 
going on every day. Only maps make the ¢ 
acts clear, At least send for this new 7 , Atlas, measuring ros1ag inches 

~ wou i '° . a . 
Atlas and Map of the Western Front 7 — in gold. If it is not satisfactory, I will re- 
for free examination. Send the ,% 


Send me. all charges prepaid, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’s New 


turn it within 10 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise, I will send you so cents at once 


coupon or write a letter now. 7 and $1.00 a month for 5 months, (If you prefer 
Address you may send §5.00 with this coupon.) It is under- 


stood that I am to receive the large dollar map of the 


7 
a 2 aed P s ~the- 
EOE OS ARR a a EL om 
PAGE &CO. _” 











Name. eo ~ 
Dept. 11 
‘ard i 4 Address. = 
Garden City, L.I. Z For rich limp leather bindiny, change coupon to 
N. Be s 7 months instead of s—$7 cash instesd « 5. 





























































THE OUTLOOK 




















A Gorham “Kesohition 
for (UF 


% this season of the year when God 
Fesolutions are the order of the day, 
The Korham Company, sha ring the 
common aspirations and hopes of man 
kind, renews its annual resolve to deéd- 
icate itself to making the world richer 
for its labors, to esteem silversmithing 
as an art as well as a business, and to 
measure ils success by the artistic 
value of its achievements rather than 
by the volume of its sales. 
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